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TO CORRLSPONDENTS. 
CaTSERINE.—TZhe lines may certainly be “called a sonnet,” 
and a very good one too. Did any passing circumstance ren- 
der them apposite to the time, they might be printed. 


THE CRITIC, 
London Literary Sow ‘nal. 











THE LITERARY WORLD : 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
Tuts nation is proverbially fond of inconse- 
quences; and nowhere on the face of the earth 
is the feat of straining at a gnat and swallowing 
a camel carried to so high a perfection as 
amongst ourselves. Nor need we go far afield to 
seek examples of this; they lie around us every- 
where, and all we have to do 





is uy choose the 
more flagrant instances to afford a text for our 
homily. Here are the Tim aa the Spectator, 
for example, in a mighty poth about the 
shocking impropriety of “La Traviata,” the 


opera which was selected (rather unfortunately 
as we have always maintained) for the mani- 
festation of Mile. Piccotomrnr’s talents. Now 
there are several rather curious circumstances in 
connection with this dirty little intrigue of the 

yulisses which the Times has magnified 
such a very important affair; and it is just as 


into 





well that the public should understand them. 
‘La Traviata,” as we have elsewhere stated, is 
not a very admirable opera in any point f view. 


worst 


as our 


Musically speaking, it is p rhaps the very 
of Signor VERDI'S works : and that, 
musical readers must at is sayin 
leal. Dramatically speaking, the 
based upon that morbid cig 
people to look upon vice and disease. 
speaking, it is by no means admirable; 
are to test operas or dramas by the strict 
of morality, the question is where we 
draw the line. As many of our readers are 
‘La Traviata” is founded upon a novel written 
by the younger Dumas, which, inits turn, is founded 
upon the story of a courtesan who formed, for ¢ 
in her life, a veritable attachment of the 
The girl dies of pene ate and the fidelity 
with which Mile. Precor OMINI represents the 
minutest symptoms of that fell disease is one of 
. » great features of her i imperson: ation. Admit 
ng that this is a story which ought not to be 
Manoel before virtuous women, let us consider 
what was the conduct of the press in general, and 
of the Times in particular, with respect to this 
pera. It was almost universally praised, and the 
critic of the Times was as loud as the rest in his 
praise of “La Traviata” and Ja Piccotomrnt. 
But now the tone has changed; now it is de- 
nounced as corrupt and immoral—as tend to 
bring disgrace upon the opera, Mr. Lumriry, an : 
the nation. And why all this hubbub ? Wh: 
this righteous indignation from the Roundhe ted 
of the press? Simply because, through some 
backstairs channel, it has oozed out that Her 
Masesty was prevented from patronising the 
theatre which was called after her name by th 
production of this abominable opera. has 
been so widely rumoured, and so generally be- 
lieved, that we make no apology for stating it; 
but we must also take occasion to state, 
broadly and openly, that we do not believe 
there is a word of truth in it from the beginning 
to the end. In the first place, it is to be noted 
that “La Traviata” was not produced until 
about six weeks after the opening of the theatre, 
and that, up to the evening of its production, the 
Court had not vouchsafed a single visit to her 
Majesty’s Theatre; whilst it was constantly 
making its appearance at the Lyceum, the 
Olympic, and the Adelphi. It could not, there- 
fore have been this opera which kept Her 
Magesty from patronising Mr. Lumiey at 
that time. Furthermore, it appears, that when 
Mile. Jonanna WacGyNer (an artist of very 
inferior merit) came to this country especially 
recommended by the Prussian Court, 
JESsTY, out of consideration for her royal brother 
and partial ally, patronised that young lady by 
going to Mr. Lumey’s theatre after the appear- 
ance of “La Traviata.” The only occasions upon 
which she visited the theatre during the season 
were when Mile. Wacner appeared ; and it seems, 
therefore, that “La Traviata” did not frighten her 
away utterly. It must also be remembered that 
all the time Her Masesty was supposed to be 
suffering under a sense of moral disgust at the 
enormities of “La Traviata,’ 
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but if we 
rules 
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are, 


ynce 


heart 


ing 


This 


Her Ma- | 


| give fivepence when a penny will do; 
’ she was attending he only 
very regularly the Adelphi Theatre, whereshe could | in 





| not fail to be entertained with the comic efforts | 

| of Messrs. Wricur and Beprorp—rather gros se/, 
as every body knows—and where she would be- 
hold the highly-spiced melodrama of “ Like and 
Unlike,” one whole act of which is employed in 
developing the life of a courtesan. We do not 
wish to select the Adelphi stage for nn 
animadversion ; but itmust be confesse atl vat thi 
are not very many dramas produced either ore 
or elsewhere that would be able to stand a very 
searching moral criticism. Putting, therefore, 





“this and that” together, we must decl 

lieve that the Queen avoided Mr i 

the atre from any thing like a moral objection to 
“Ta Traviata.” We beli that her absence 

may best be accounted for by the fact that cer 


tain of her prive ate advisers erroneously deemed 

it to be consistent with her high dignity to tak 

part in the feuds of val managers, and to 
Vy 


P two ri 


an 


espouse the cause of one of them. This, and this 
only, ke pt her from the Operain the Haymarket 
until she was induced to bestow her patronage 


upon the favourite of 7 e anointed of Prussia. 













To return, however, this g at gnats 
and owall wing of came a we istinguished 
ourselves very much in that direction lately. 
When that sre pcan artist, Madame Ristorr, 
came over to this country, it was hoped that sh 
would appear in ll her parts 

‘hi t to | th 
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—yet Race! 
has impersonated ‘t Grist has 
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absurd inconsistency here. 

matter boldly, and declare that all pieces ought 
to be judg a strict standard of 1 lity, 
and ai 10t pass muster be -prol d, 








or let us leave it to the taste and sense of th 
public t appro ve or prohibit the pi At 
any rate, do not le t us have our moral g 
hot and cold just as the unsteady wind of Court 
favour happens to bi to one quarter or 
another. 

lhe feud between the cheap and dear sections 
of the press still continues to rage furiously; and 
one of its most _ amusing 


i 
manifestations is th 
] Y 


y eet the latter 
uilings and 


with chr 





s¢ rupulous fir lel 











nicles all the yrtcomings of the 
former. Only t the other oe a paragraph went 
the round of the papers, stating that one of the 
London cheap papers had sent down several tons 
of ¢ pies to Manchester to be lad for waste 
paper. The most sensible résumé of the Chi ap 
Press Question, as it at present stands, has latel 
appeared in the pages of the London Univ rsity 
; e. The writer of that article is quite 
right when he thinks that the cheap papers of the 
class of the M ing Ste likel 


Z art 


i 
cling among the 


y to promote a 
» working-classes than 
garbage whic has hitherto been 
within their Ie is also right in sel 
ting the Morning Star as the best specimen of 
the cheap genus which has yet appeared. 
That paper is conducted with great ability— 
with much more indeed than many of its more 
expensive rivals can boast of. It has, moreover, 
entirely refuted the predictions of those who de- 
clared that the cheap papers could live only by 
the pillage of the others; for, in fact, it draws 
less from its contemporaries than any other. It 
may be objected that the tendency of the journal 
is slightly democratic—be it so; but at any rate 
it isarational and not a vulgarand blatant demo- 
cracy that it represents. The Zimes is intensely 
ploutocratic, and the Morning Post is vapidly 
aristocratic, and the staggering old ’Jizer is 
sadly beerocratic ; so 
Star has as much right to its politics as any 
other. At any rate, its plain and straightfor- 
ward democracy is infinitely preferable to the 
poisonous nonsense which the workman could 
only purchase for his penny before the repeal of 





healthier 
the worthless 


reach. 
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we suppose the Morning ' 


readily than he will a Times; but 
e wants a paper for all the purposes of a 
newspaper, for the advertisements, shipping 
lists, and so forth, he will buy the Times, or some 
other expensive paper, if he can afford the luxury. 


more 



















It is said, indeed, that the cheap papers have 
interfered very materially with the general sale of 
the Times, and that the managers of that journal 
have begun to repent of their short- sighted 
policy in making the railway sale the least cared- 
for branch of their business, and we are not 

lat this. Fourpence is a large sum for 
in » which may be obtained nearly as good 
‘or one penny ; and, as if to render competition 
still more difficult for th see papers, the 
vendors at the railway, not content with the 
twenty-five per cent. profit, 1 the extra copy to 
the « levy an additi bey penny from each 
purchaser of a fuurpenny daily paper. That the 
T $ i feel where the shoe 
pil the article which it 
print ago, in which it taunted 
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“awful example” of a vice which is common to 
nine-tenths of the pre ss—the vice of mini 
to vulgar and morbid curiosity. Not a fo 
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back the columns of ~ respectabl le press, that 





» expensive 


which career 1] have subjecte 


isto say, th 





with filthy details 
Holywell-street publisher to persecution. } 
Morning Star alone refused to lay them before its 





readers, and democracy certainly beat plouto- 
in decency for that time at least. 
tile we write, an addition to the band of 
cheap papers is made in the shape of a new 
weekly, called The Gossip—a promising title 
telling of pleasant prattle and sound, genial, 


wholesome talk of the men and things around us 
Our disap pointment is therefore great when we 
find it nothing better than a very ordinary com- 
mon-place book, filled with the scraps and clip- 
pings of other papers—significant of scissors and 
redolent of —s Another novelty in the cheap 
press will be a “ Weekly Poly glot Newspaper, 
called Russia, ~ be edited by Mr. Ivan Gotovin. 
Considering the relation in which this gentlemar 
stands towards the Government of the Czar, ee 
can be little doubt as to the political bias of this 






f poly: got oa 


1 thénceum Frangais, in publishing its it 1dex 


The 


{ for the year, presents its readers with a new fea- 


the stamp. The fact is, the workman now has | 


his paper, which before he had not. 


The cheap | 


press has called around it a class of readers who | 


before had no healthy press at all. It may in- 
terfere a little with the expensive papers by 


| taking away a few of their readers ; but that is 


no great matter. A man is not generally apt to 
and if | 
a paper to glance over it 


train, he will take a Star 


wants 
the railway 


ture in the shape of a list of its principal contri- 
butors. The list contains upwards of a hundred 
names, and includes some that will be recognised 
as belonging to the first class of French literature ; 
but it is probable that many of these contribute 
merely as the contributors of “Notes and Queries, 


| who write an occasional note upon a passing sub- 


ject and have done with it. From the list we select 
such names as AMPERE, PHILARETE CHASLES 
Frrmin-Dipot, Mermete, Réimusat, De SavLcy 
| Wa1tty, and Saint-BEUVE 

In the leisure afforded by the political holiday 
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for contriving fresh schemes and remodelling old | its churches, its ruins, and its pictures, but it has 


ones, it is not too much to presume that the | nothing more. 
Prince Consort will not be idle in attempting | railroads, our gigantic works of engineering. | 
When a child asked Herve how it came to pass | 
| that they did not finish the Cathedral of Cologne, | 


to retrieve his failure as to the National Gallery. | 


As the opposition developes itself, however, we 
are compelled to believe that no scheme, however 
advantageous, is likely to be popular among the 
artists if it proceed from this source. It is not 
pleasant to meet with a prejudice, especially 
among men whose large and liberal minds ought 
to carry them above such petty passions; but it 


is an incontrovertible truth that the Prince is no | 


favourite with the artistic world. Perhaps it is 


not difficult to account for this; but it is very sad. | 


From whence should the lead in matters of art 
proceed, if not from the Court? But, to leave 


this disagreeable topic, let us consider for one | 


moment what it is that the nation requires for a 


National Gallery? Certainly not a second Louvre | 


or a second Versailles. Wehave not got pictures 
enough for the former, and we hope not folly 
enough for the latter. All that we want is space 
for the few pictures we have, and for the pro- 
bable increase for a reasonable period of years to 
come. 
before, that if the Royal Academy were com- 
pelled to find a home for itself (as it can very 


well afford to do), there would be plenty of space | 
If so, and we have seen | 


in the National Gallery. 
nothing to mistrust the statement, there can be 


Now it is conf@nded, as we have said | 


no necessity for an Art-palace, either at Ken- | 


sington Gore or elsewhere. We believe that 
there is a great deal of misapprehension with 
regard to the wants of the people of this country 
even among the enlightened classes. A few 
weeks ago Cardinal W1semay, lecturing at Wil- 
lis’s Rooms upon the Glories of the Vatican, 
drew a comparison between Rome and London, 
very much to the disparagement of the latter. 
«Suppose (said he) that the Buckingham Pa- 
lace were added to the National Gallery, 
with the thirty or forty first-class pictures 
now within its walls, then the British Mu- 


he wisely replied that men had semething else to 
do. 
our mechanical appliances, and our intellectual 
| lights, we could not do these things if they were 
| wanted? No: and the fact is, they are not 
wanted. Art is a good thing in its way, but it 
is not the thing. The utile came before the dulce 
in the estimation of mankind even from the 
earliest times, and we are not quite sure, after 
all, whether a railroad is not a more potent 
engine of civilisation than the Vatican. 

The British Association for the Advancement 
of Science is now holding its sittings at Chelten- 
ham. Our summary of its proceedings will of 
course appear elsewhere; but we cannot pass 
over the fact that Mr. JeLtincer Symons has 
been entertaining the astronomical section with 
a bold exposition of his views. We need hardly 
say that Mr. Symons urged nothing new, for his 
story is a very old one, and the criticisms which 
he levels at the Newtonian system were all long 
ago inverted by the more obstinate opponents of 
the great philosopher. The report states that Mr. 
Symons was frequently interrupted during his 
address, and that the astronomers were all against 
him. Meantime Mr. Symons has gained an ally 
in the shape of a certain JoHANNES VON GuM- 


| PACH, who has published an “Inquiry into the 


seum, then Hampton Court Palace, not only its | 


works of art, but the building itself; but then, 
what was there to represent the Church of the 
Vatican? For this he must take St. Paul’s. 
Suppose all these united to Buckingham Palace, 
and all their treasures to be concentrated under 
one roof, what would it all weigh in rivalry with 
the Vatican, either in extent or in riches?” Ad- 
mitting all this—though there is some exaggera- 
tion in it—what does it all amount to? England 
does not want a Vatican, or it would have one. 
As Sir Charles Coldstream says, 
wanted, there would be a company of gentlemen, 
shares and directors, and the thing would be done 
at once. The Crystal Palace proves what we 
can do, and in how short a time, if we want a 
thing. But the fact is, we have no time for such 
things as the Vatican, and our money is spent in 
other ways. Rome has its Vatican, its statues, 


PHILOSOPHY. 
The Progress of the R ligious Ideas. By L. 
Maria Cuiitp. New York: Francis. Londen: 


Low. 3 vols. 

AVOWEDLY a compilation from compilations, this 
work has no such original merits or striking 
peculiarities as to demand any very elaborate 
criticism. Its intention and spirit are most ex- 
cellent; but there is by no means a correspond- 
ing superiority of literary execution. To write 
the history of religious ideas as it ought to be 
written, three things are needed: immense learn- 
ing, the genius of symbolism, and a poetical 
plentitude and magnificence of style. Now, Mrs. 
Child, so far from possessing the first, disparages 
it at the outset, as rather a disqualification for 
the task she has undertaken. An enlarged tole- 

rance, a beautiful charity, she everywhere mani- 

fests, but no prompt and fructifying glance for | 
the symbols of all ages and of all peoples ; and | 
the style, though not radically bad, is tame, drag- 
ging, and confused, without poetical prodigality | 
and march. The book, also, is vitiated by an | 
error to which the Illuminists of our day, as dis- 
tinguished from the Obscurantists, are exceed- 
ingly prone: they have continually the word pro- 

gress in their mouths, and reckon it progress if | 
man can get a peep behind the symbol, or even 


if one were | 





| less religious than they. 


| trick upon her own tiny little feet. 


Moon’s Rotation on her Axis,” in which he de- 
fends the opinion of Mr. Symons at great 
length. 

The arrangements for the Manchester Exhibi- 
tion of Art Treasures are progressing favourably. 
Mr. Peter CunniInGHAM has been entrusted with 
the duty of preparing the catalogue; but, as this 
gentleman knows more about the antiquarian 
history of London than the history or principles 


of the Fine Arts, we are afraid that the Lanca- | 


shire men have made a slight mistake. 

Mr. ALBert Suitu’s nose has been put a little 
ont of joint; a lady, and a young one too, has 
ascended Mont Blanc. The stout young fellows 
who made ascent without a guide did much to 
explode a host of chimeras as to the difficulties 
of the ascent; but now a young lady, just such 
an one as those who flutter in pink slips and 
tarlatans to the Egyptian Hall, there to tremble 
at the dangers Mr. Atzert Smitu has passed, 
and perchance (Desdemona-like), to love him 
for them—just such a tender one has done the 
Let those 
who doubt go to the Savoy Gazette and read how 
Mr. Forman, an Englishman, and his daughter, 
started from Chamounix at eight o’clock, slept 
at Grands Mulets, and were on the crest of the 
mighty monarch of the Alps by ten o'clock next 
morning. 


Our Vatican is our docks, our | 


Is it to be supposed that with our wealth, | 


We give insertion to the following letter from 
Mr. Ivan Gotovin, all the more readily because 
it relates to an important question of literary 
etiquette:— : 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERAR) 


JOURNAL. 
STARS AND STRIPES. 

Sir,—My “Stars and Stripes, or American Impres- 
sions,” were duly advertised in the United States 
some months ago, and in the London Times some 
weeks ago. Great was therefore my astonishmen: 





| to day, seeing Mr. Pulszky’s work under that 
title. We all know the three valuable volumes oj 


| the Hungarian writer, under the title of ‘‘ Red, White, 
| and Black,” a pretty good title, and Mr. Pulszky j 
| too much of a gentleman and a friend of mine to have 








allowed such a substitution. As that question has 
some relation with literary propriety, I beg leave to 
state that I keep up my title, and that Mr. Pulszky 
certainly retains his own.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., ~ 

Aug. 4, 1856. Ivan GoLoviy. 

The following note applies to two minor points 
of criticism :— 

Sirn,—Allow me to inform you that Mary Lafon, 
whom you designate as she, in spite of his feminine 
name, wears inexpressibles and a beard, and lays no 
claim to be numbered amongst the gentler sex. Per- 
| mit me also to observe that your Paris correspondent 
is quite mistaken in deeming the Pré Catalan to 
be a mere idle name—it is so called from being the 
scene of a very tragic occurrence that happened to a 
Troubadour bearing that sobriquet, 1 believe.—I re- 
main, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Croydon, Aug. 13. 
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A TRADITION. 
A Time of famine came; the people died ; 
The strong man’s strength was broken, mothers pined, 
They prayed to heaven, then, cursing Heaven, expired ; 
For Heaven had slain the infant at their breast, 
And little children cried in vain for food. 
Sweet Rosa of Viterbo saw the woe— 
Saw it with potent pity, and forgot 
How young and beautiful she was, to be 
A saviour to the hungry and the poor. 
She sold her robes, her gems, her ornaments, 
That she might bring a morsel to the homes 
Where raged starvation and where moaned despair. 
One day she bore her customary load 
Of mercies to the wretched, when she met 
The stern face of her father, and his glance— 
The glance unmelting of the covetous. 
With harshest words in harshest tones, he asked 
What was the burden that she strove to hide ? 
Confused, alarmed, with blushes, not of shame, 
She stammered out that she was carrying roses. 
The cruel father forcing her to show 
The Sowers, O miracle! great God had changed 
To lovely roses all the loaves of bread! 
Red as the roses grew the miser’s cheek, 
Red with a transient flashing of remorse ; 
He hurried on, lest conscience should subdue 
His hard heart to the pity he had scorned. 
tosa rejoiced, and wondered, yet much more 
Did she rejoice and wonder when her steps 
Drew near the dwelling where the famished lay, 
Half dreading lest the angel who had snatched 
Them oft from death should never more return; 
For, mightier miracle, great God had changed 
The roses into loaves of bread again. 
Wituiam Macca, 
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dispense with the symbol altogether. Now, 
herein we rejoice most decidedly to differ from 


them; and we have always deemed it a duty to | 


proclaim, not from any paltry vanity, but for 
religion's sake, how abhorrent their doctrines are 
to our soul. Pure Spiritualism, just as much as 
pure Rationalism, is barren; and if it dispenses 
with idols, it is but to indulge the more freely in 
self-idolatry. It does not follow that we are 
wiser than the ancients on the subject of religion 
because we can gaze back on the accumulated 
thought and the stupendous changes of many 
centuries: even if wiser, we may possibly be 
poorer in whatsoever relateth to the inner life 
and to religious phantasy. It is as offensive to 
hear the religions of antiquity apologised for or 
patronised as to hear them furiously decried. 
The debate is really not about Theism or Poly- 
theism; it is not inasmuch as that the men of 
old had many gods, while we have one, that there 
is a great gulph between us and them; the great 


| gulph is created by the fact that they had a 


fecund sense for symbolism which we have not; 
and, to the extent that we have it not, we are 
The mistake is in sup- 
posing that it was the polytheism which included | 
the symbolism, whereas it was the symbolism 
which included the polytheism. The symbolism 
was the garment of religious and of national 


| fringe of the garment. 









being; the polytheism was merely the gaudiest 
Now, let Mrs. Child and 
her illuminist friends pluck the fringe from the 
garment if they like; but let them cease their 
songs of gratitude and gladness at the world’s 
folly in stripping off and trampling on the 
garment itself. Verily, shameful has been the 


' world’s nakedness, and sore has been the world’s 


distress, ever since it committed that act of folly. 
Religious progress worthy the name would be the 
ascent of earth’s communities to a higher and a 
higher, a diviner and a diviner symbolism—not, 
surely, the contemptuous and ignominious rejec- 
tion of symbolism as a base badge of early igno- 
rance and gross superstition. Man must climb 
by steps to Deity—steps cut by wonder for the 
most archangelic intellect as for the simples< 
child of nature, for the rover in wood and in 
wild. What the true worshippers of Deity, what 
the true sons of God should ever feel, is thaz 
wonder becomes a grander architect in the gran- 
deur of the gathering years. We do not mean a 
morbid appetite for marvels—a vague and silly 
astonishment; we mean the loving sister of awe, 
that helps awe to build vaster, stronger, more 
gorgeous rainbows over mystery. Now, instead 
of wonder, the most natural poet of human piety, 
we are asked to be satisfied with frigid ideas. It 
is commonly taught that science is antagonistic 
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revealer of the wonderful. The most scientific 
ration of antiquity, the Egyptian, was likewise 


>the most religious. The more we know, the more 
the facts of science are piled up heap upon heap, | 


‘the sublimer before those mountain-peaks the 
) Unknown rises. Let it never be said, then, that 


This would be to condemn 


world. No; it is not science which is the foun- 
tain of woes, much as science has by the smaller 
order of poets been decried, who would fain have 
us believe that but for science they would have 
achieved a renown equal to that of Homer or 
Shakspere. The fountain of woes must be sought 


{ 
| 


"to science we owe whatsoever is prosaic in our | 
modern existence. 
science, and to unveil to us the coming of a/| 
‘time when there would be no poetry in the 


'in the unwise, the unholy faith that all truth | 


should be unveiled to all men, and that it should 
» be presented to them in a series of rigid logical 
| propositions. All truth should not be unveiled 





‘to all men; but only so much truth should be | 


unveiled toeach man as he is capable of receiving. 
' Christ did not teach the multitude as he taught 
| his disciples; and in teaching his disciples slowly 
» and cautiously did he allow the light to steal into 
their souls, and even to the last much was left 
) intentionally concealed. To the multitude he 
' spake in parables: and this for the multitude’s 

sake, and because in no other way could they be 
led to the Kingdom of God. We do not contend 

for the monopoly of truth in the hands of a 

priestly caste; and how horrible that any puny 
F presumptuous mortal should hurl the thunders of 
» the Infinite One! But, hateful and monstrous as 
he arrogance of Papal or any other infallibility 
iay be, ought we in our loathing thereat to 
» treat men as if universally they were philoso- 

phers ? The very title of Mrs. Child's book is 
| offensive tous. Was then the religious life of 

s9 many generations nothing but idea? Had 
> that religious life no further interest than as it 
forded pedants scope for speculation? The 
gorgeous ritual, the majestic temples, the magni- 
; ficent processions, the graceful emblems, the burn- 
ing adoration, were they merely things for Sophists 
F to babble about? O madness and O blindness of 
} human vanity, that sees not the glow, the move- 
nt, the colour, the crowding, on-rushing 
vitality, but solely its own meagre meditations 
regarding them! Ten thousand fanes have gone 
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grammaticaster might pierce through the rents 
| of their crumbling walls into secrets unspeak- 
ably solemn and profound! We do not wish to 
hold Mrs. Child up to obloquy as a great sinner 
where the sinners have been so numerous. She has 
; simply followed a general tendency of contempo- 
rary literature. All our modern historians are 


f and events. They are ghost-hunters, ghost- 
seers, and he who can find a new ghost is the 
greatest genius for the moment. Mrs. Child does 
not herself find more than a few ghosts: but by 
rummaging in books she is able to bring before 
us battalions of ghosts which former ghost- 


hunters have discovered. 


| no holy of holies in the soul. 


to wonder; whereas science is the exhaustless [ nation’s own phantasy and heart; next in impor- 


tance is the ceremonial which it borrows from 
other nations; less in importance are the impress 


and transfusion which the state for political and | 


social reasons bestows; and least in importance 


are the philosophical doctrines which mingle with | 
and mould the popular ritual and the popular | 
We should | 
almost conclude, from her mode of pondering | 


faith. Mrs. Child inverts this order. 
and picturing, that there have been religions on 
the globe merely that Platonisms might gradually 
blend with them, and that theologians might be 
enabled to prate about the Logos. Philosophers 
always impoverish and corrupt religions; and 
therefore the prejudice against them in the bosom 
of devout worshippers is a just one. The most 
outrageous pyrrhonism is less hurtful to the 
religious being of a nation than the attempts of 
philosophers, professedly agreeing with the re- 
ligious institutions and creeds of their country, 
to interpret and to improve them. All grows 
thenceforth shallow, false, chaotic; the people 
have lost religious fervour, plenitude, power; 
even if the temples are not deserted, there is now 
The most irre- 
ligious writer in this respect that ever lived is 
Plato; and all those who would restore the 
ancient reverence for symbolism have to battle 
incessantly against Platonic influences. It is 
unhappy when that which is the dream of the 
East hardens into the dogma of the West. So 


far as the empire of one man’s audacious brain | 


could accomplish that tragical result, Plato stands 
as the guilty and the accursed before us. We 
admit the right of the prophet to assail, as the 
Hebrew prophets assailed the most cherished 
idols of the people. The prophet represents and 
incarnates the moral valours and the moral 
purities. While scourging what is abominable 
in the people’s conduct, he also scourges what is 
filthy and monstrous in their religious practices. 
He never stimulates or nourishes the religious 
life, but he corrects its excesses. It is no 
such noble service that the philosopher, espe- 
cially the Platonic philosopher, has ever per- 
formed. By explaining the symbol he kills it, 
and he exalts allegories of his own invention into 
a place above all symbols. There are no longer 


| , 
ness and exuberance of his affection for whatsoever 


lived. We, far poorer and colder, are accustomed 


| to discourse of life as twofold—the animal and the 


spiritual; and we say that the former must be 
deadened that we may rise to the latter. We 
conceive of life as only possible from self-morti- 
fication: and so it is if there are only two kinds 
of life, and we would not be chained to a de- 
grading bestiality. But if there are many kinds 
of life, and if we abide in them all, the mere 
animal life can never have a debasing sway over 
us; and there is no need of the perpetual con- 
trast between the animal life and the spiritual. 
It is that very contrast which makes the animal 
life a pollution, partly through reaction, and 
partly from the inability which most men ex- 
perience to sojourn exclusively in the spiritual 
life. We are vicious, therefore, in these modern 
days, we are superficial, we are sterile, from one 
single cause. We cut ourselves voluntarily off 
from the universe, and then lament that we are 
lonely, unfruitful, and sad; and we sneer at and 
deny divinest gifts because we do not possess 
them, do not take the trouble to acquire or to 
exercise them. Verily, God punishes us far more 
terribly than we have the most distant dream of 
for our haughtiness, indifference, and contempt. 
For to have our life only in the senses, or in 
ascetic rebellion against the senses, is a more 
crushing, killing punishment, than aught that 
men call misfortune. It was said of Albertus 
Magnus that he was great in natural magic, 
greater in philosophy, greatest in theology. Now 
this is the true gradation for him who would be 
perfect. By natural magic is meant nothing more 
than extreme, intensest, promptest sympathy witl 
all forms .of life. The result thereof was the 
highest spiritual discernment; the result of this 
the profoundest mystical gaze. ‘The most mar- 
vellous things are related of Roger Bacon and of 


| other conquering, culminating souls in the Middle 


either gods or demi-gods—there are abstractions | 


and personified attributes. It is a dim and 
shadowy region where phantom chases phantom, 
and where we can neither see the glory of the 
Omnipotent Father nor the face of our fellow- 
man. Before, however, religion can recover the 
symbols which philosophy has robbed it of, 
science must be transmuted into symbols. This 


| is the next step in the religious education of 


humanity. The main agent here will be mag- 


f | netism—which charlatans unfortunately have 
anxious toshow not what was, but why it was—what | 
was the ghost that was hidden behind institutions | 


Our comfort is small ; 


among these ghosts, or, as she is pleased to call | 


them, ideas. 
ghosts are excellent company for ghosts ; but, as 
we are yet ourselves in the flesh, we decline their 
society. -What nobler work, however, could any 
one attempt than a history of religions where 
eich in its breathing beauty and in its radiant 
stateliness marched by ! We should not read the 


We are willing to believe that | 


work to get lessons of tolerance from it : neither | 
should the writer have any such object in | 


view. 


tained certain eternal verities, and had sincere | 


believers, is to say what no one thinks of 
lisputing. It scarcely requires three large 
volumes to demonstrate what is so _ ob- 
vious. The thing really wanted is that, without 
regard to theories, preconceptions, or miscon- 
ceptions, a poetical portraiture of religion as the 
livinest, most colossal, most abiding, most stu- 
pendous of human organisations, should be given. 
The prayers of the solitary heart belong to God, 


Merely to say that every religion con- | 


} 
| 


done so much to bring into discredit, but which, 
by the vast affinities and new mysteries throughout 
the universe which it reveals, proves triumphantly 
its divine genesis and divine vocation. When, 
through magnetism, we have become inhabitants 
of many worlds, we shall strive to connect them 
all by symbolism. How beautiful, for instance, 
and how fruitful grow our relations with the 
mineral kingdom the moment we discover that 
in precious stones dwell powers of attraction and 
repulsion entirely independent of their chemical 
elements. Those powers reveal to us a life in 
what would otherwise be dead—a life more en- 
during perchance than animal or vegetable life. 
Higher than the vegetable life is the animal life, 
higher than the animal the magnetic, higher than 
the magnetic the spiritual, higher than the 
spiritual the mystical. Now, a truly developed 
man would not merely climb from the vegetable 
life through the animal, the magnetic, and the 
spiritual, to the mystical life, but he would have 
his tent and table spread in all those five empires 


Ages. It will not do to dismiss those marvellous 
things by saying that superstition invented and 
that superstition noised them abroad. There 
was in the Middle Ages that opulent, discursive 
sympathy with all forms of life of which we have 
spoken. If the hand of genius was reputed to 
transmute metals, or to make heads of brass which 
discoursed wisely and eloquently, it was because 
the eye of genius saw visions which we no longer 


see, and the ear of genius heard voices 
which we no longer hear. It was well that 
a monk of the Franciscan order like Roger 


3acon should behold and should work miracles 
through his affectionate converse with all 
forms of life, seeing that Saint Francis himself, 
through affectionate converse with all forms 
of life, was induced to deliver sermons to 


| birds and to lambs, and to address the wind and 


the fire, the sun, the moon, and the stars as his 
brothers and sisters. Roger Bacon said that, if 


| he had the power, he would command all the 


books of Aristotle to be burned; for that they 
served only to propagate error and ignorance, 
and that time devoted to studying them was 
completely lost. This shows what he thought of 
scholastic insanities and puerilities. His great 
heart was travelling in a far different direction, 
for it was the great heart still more than the 
pregnant brain that revolted against the despo- 
tism of Aristotle. It was the sense of affinity 
that multiplied affinity ; and multiplied affinity 
was sublime discovery. The same impulse, the 
same labour, and the same fruit we witness at a 
later day, and among inferior men, such as 
Paracelsus and Jerome Cardan, in whom, if 
there was much quackery, there was still more 


| of a disposition to surrender all the faculties to 


| of life; and each of the empires would perennially | 


and to the solitary heart, they cannot be recorded; | 


the subtleties of philosophers belong to the chro- 
ticles of philosophy; what religion did as a 
fecund and organic force, that alone forms the 
domain for the historian of religion. Now take 
away from Mrs. Child’s book what belongs to 
biography, what to general history, what to the 
history of philosophical systems, and very little 
Temains, 


: The most important part of religion | 
(t any pation is that which is created by the | liness of the Greek’s fancy, but through the keen- 


symbolise the others to his ecstatic imagination. 
Here sympathy with what was lowliest would 
best teach adoration for what was loftiest. This 
is one of earth’s forgotten arts. 
old Orphic philosophy, which placed the stone 
above the plant. Yet how deep, and wise, and 
loving that philosophy is! It makes manifest 
that symbols have ever been, and ever will be, 
the language of a universal affection; whereas 
we foolishly conclude that symbol is but the 
offspring of a fecund phantasy. Symbols swarmed 
and gleamed round the ancients, because they felt 
no life as separate from their own. The tree spoke 
poetic words to the soul from its recognised brother- 
hood with the soul. The butterfly was the emblem 
of immortality to the Greeks, not through the live- 


We scorn the | 





| 





magnetic attraction. Now, though we have re- 
presented this as sympathy with all forms of life, 
it would be more correct and suggestive to speak 
of it as the feeling of identity with life, and with 
all forms thereof. Whatever stimulus Pro- 
testantism gave to science simply as the successor 
of Scholasticism, it froze for centuries that feeling 
of identity. The feeling is slowly rousing itself 
from the fettering frost. It would rouse itself 
much more rapidly if quackery were not more 
profitable in these days than it has ever been 
before. If those are to be abhorred who make a 
trade of pretended magnetic attraction, those are 
to be despised who, from an idle curiosity, en- 
courage them in that trade. That any one 
should be willing to exhibit publicly and for 
money the wonders of magnetic attraction is 
enough to stamp him as an impostor. If mag- 
netism is to be employed as a curative 


agent, let it be employed with the serious- 
ness, we may even say the sacredness, of 
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other medical appliances. But when real 
or sham marvels of magnetism are paraded 
before the gaze of fools as an amusement, not 
alone is magnetism trodden in the mire, but | 
the magnetic life is divorced from the other 
kinds of life, and as much harm is done as by the | 


limitation of man to the exclusively sensual or | 


the exclusively spiritual life. To prevent the 
magnetic life from being thus polluted and iso- 
lated—to keep alive for it that reverence without 
which it is worthless, and may often be positively 
pernicious—the glauce should be continually 
fixed on the divinest life of all, the mystical life; 
and also for the same purpose the magnetic 
should be felt as a universal force, and not raised 


to prominence in its animal connections and deve- | 
lopments, where after all it is least interesting— | 


has least of ethereal beauty. The five kinds of 
life which we have depicted should be vigorously 
presented, profusely illustrated; not merely in 
opposition to Mrs. Child and the Illuminists, but 
in opposition to the coarse Revivalists who dis- 
grace with their horrible bellowings the Christian 
pulpit. If religion is not rationalism, so neither 
assuredly is it rant. To hear a creature who has 
nothing but glibness and impudence howling to 
excited mobs the trashiest bombast is as sad as 
to behold religion dwindling down to a simple 
idea. It is sadder; for the Rationalists, the 
Illuminists, are honest, if limited persons; while 
the imitator of Whitfield or of Rowland Hill is a 
contemptible mountebank. The transfigurement 
of all coming science into symbolism ; the neces- 
sity of symbolism as the garment of religion in 


every age; the depths beyond depths, and the 
riches beyond riches, of the five kinds of life; the 
part which the middle life, the magnetic, is des- 


tined to play in the next religious reformation, 
no less than in the revolutions of science— 
are what the heralds of that reformation must 
incessantly set forth as positive teaching, and 
likewise as warfare with prevailing error. We 
have laboured in this imn and wonderful 
field of symbolism more industriously and perse- 
veringly than any other; not from extravagant 
estimate of our competency, but because 
seen, as others did not seem to see, 
religious defect of this generation 
poverty than apathy. You may 
multitude as often as you choose 
eternal bliss and 


these 


sense 


we have 
that 
is still more 
inflame the 
with pictures 


the 


of eternal woe: is their religious 
1ature thereby rendered more fruitful ? The 
fire of a wild onthe has passed; it has 
devoured and blackened, and that is all. The 
people must be fed with heavenly food, if 
they are to bring forth heavenly fruits, and 
if the fruits are to remain. The religion 


which is the madness of an hour is the mischief 


and misery of long years. If we put light in the 
people’s brain, as some advise; or if we increase 
their ordinary heat to a fever heat, as others 
counsel; what doth it profit? Will th ey thereby 
be instructed that the Universe and their own 
souls are profounder and profounder mysteries 
the more they are approached? It is forgotten 
by those who would convert religion into fervour 
that the greater the ignorance the greater .the 
fanaticism, and consequently the fervour; it 
forgotten by those who would convert religion 
into pure idea that the religious ideas are few, 
that they are at all times unvarying, and that 
in themselves they are wholly barren. A new 
religion is a new life, with new symbols corre- 
sponding. Christ told Nicodemus that he must 
be born again, not that he was to have new views 
regarding divine truth. Each of the disciples 
was to be the incarnation of Christ as he was 
the incarnation of the Invisible. The teacher is 
himself the life and the symbol before there is 
any other life or symbol. Hence Christ said that 
his flesh was meat indeed, and his blood drink 
indeed, which only a miserable literalism could 
misunderstand. His life was to become the life 
of his followers. Surely no convulsions of a 
furious fanaticism, no measured and logical com- 
munication of ideas here. The revealer is the 
revelation; this Christ over and over again 
asserted, in words which the carnal mind could 
not pierce into the meaning of. As himself life 

and symbol, Jesus did not create any symbol. 
He knew that symbols would come abund antly } 
enough of themselves afterwards 


is 


They came, 
but they did not come naturally; for the early 
F; aan were so anxious to make converts, 


especially among the more educated and intelli- 
gent classes, that they metamorphosed, too often 
violently and capriciously, Christianity into 
eclecticism in doctrine, i in ceremonial, in symbol, 
in organisation. ‘This is a peril which every new 


0 f 


| religion encounters, and from which no new 
religion escapes triumphantly at last; as indeed, 
| of all sublime teachings it is true that we appro- | 





| priate just in the degree that we abound, and | 


| that the completer a reformation the more it isa 
kind of unconscious barter. The chasm, however, 
is broad and deep between natural and inten- 
tional eclecticism. Natural eclecticism is to up- 
hold our own truth with zeal and plenitude, and 
leave it to harmonise with all other truths; in- 
tentional eclecticism is to confess that we have 


dilettanteism, of speculation. No man is worth 
associating with who has not a central catholic 
thought, under which every other thought can be 
marshalled. The proclamation of eclecticism is 
the deification of indifference, and there is never 


wit” was certainly not one of the virtues of 
Robert Southey, and his endless efforts to be 
jocular, in verse and prose, have in most instances 
resulted rather in tediousness than pleasantry, 
Interesting as his letters probably were to those 
to whom they were addressed, they could have 
advantageously endured a great deal of curtail- 
ment when under preparation for the general 
table; but the son-in-law and editor has too pro- 
found a veneration for every scrap left by his 


| literary relative, and, we must add, too little wit 


no truth of our owa, that we are indifferent to | 
truth, that truth is to us a mere thing of taste, of 


of any kind to be capable of performing this very 
requisite operation. Though no man or woman 
appears to listen, we cannot but repeat the in- 
junetion to all editors, biographers, historians, 


| novel-writers, and book-makers in general, and 


indifference in philosophy without a deplorable | 


| indifference in other matters. When Cousin 
and his glib and shallow school taught eclec- 


ticism to France, as the 
possible philosophy, they 


only right, the only 
were preparing and 


predicting for France that indifference in morals | 
and in politics which is at present its principal | 


characteristic. In the region of pure ideas there 


always will be this tendency to indifference; and | ; x 
| be a very stupid or a very conceited person, ‘ 


it is a misfortune for the French to be so much 
dominated by pure ideas. 


now and then into revolutionary tumult and 
bloodshed ; but they are not a people of strong 
passions. From pure idea they never escape, 


except through the fury of revolution; from the 
fury of revolution they never escape, except 
| through despotism ; and after despotism comes 


The French blaze out | 


the reign of pure idea once more ;—but the worst | 


kind of pure idea the Frenchman has ever had 
| is eclecticism. It is needful to speak thus frankly 
about eclecticism, because if, as we believe, a new 
religious life is about to be poured forth on the 
nations from the hand of the highest God, many 
who are dissatisfied with the present religious 
condition of the world, yet who are not inclined 
to incu 
world better 
all that duty requires of them by 
compromises in which eclecticism is so fertile; 
they may s 
mations, end in compromises, and that, therefore, 
they are doing nothing unworthy in opening the 
path for the new religious life by compromises 
too. Now, when after the 
war of many natural forces there is a gradual 
subsidence to a level flow and to peace, we rejoice 
over this as over one of great Nature’s workings. 
But itis perilous for man to imitate before the 
commotion the calm and the harmony, which 


r muchrisk for the purpose of making the | 
, may think that they are performing | 
practising those | 


say that religious, like all other refor- } 


commixture and the | 


Nature herself brings after it. Hence the falsehood | 


and the cowardice of whatsoever the preachers 
of eclecticism and of compromise have to say to 
us. At the breath of the Omnipotent the new 
religious life for which so many hearts are 
yearning will burst out, will rush on; it 
work its own changes, it will clothe itself 
its own forms, it will adorn itself with its 
symbols; it will be influenced, moulded by all 
those fresh revelations of science to which we 


will | 
_ | certain it is no feeling of vanity (and you know how 


own | 


have alluded; and it will be found after many | 


days that much of the old has not been slain, but 
| merely transformed. Meanwhile it is 
affair to see how much of the old can be retained, 


not our | 


or how the old can be transmuted, but to throw | 


as wide as we can the portals of our heart for the 
glory that cometh. 

Instead of criticising Mrs. 
have chosen 


Child’s book, we 
rather to give, as more profitable to 
| our readers, some of the 
| its perusal. As a repertory of facts, thrown to- 
; gether without much skill, and for the noble 
| instincts of the author can we alone recommend 
it. It is often inaccurate, often even ungramma- 
tical, as it would have been easy by examples to 
show. To the large class of persons who want 
to get a glimpse of things they have not time pro 
foundly to study it will be welcome. A devout, 


thoughts suggested by | 


| gether for abuse as “the two Roberts.” 


earnest, and gifted woman has obviously done | 


her best in a field requiring a genius, an erudi- 
| tion, and a combination of faculties and acquire- 

ments which it is no disgrace to her not to 
| possess. ATrTIcus. 
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re-repeat it—le brief; have this virtue, if no 
other; consider the frightful accumulation of 
books, and consider that human life is not pro- 
portionately extended ; instead of striving to 
swell your book into three or four hundred pages 
(there are above a thousand in these * Selections 
from the Letters,” &c., &e.!) do all you can to 
bring it within the compass of a hundred, or of 
fifty. Two grand questions every possessor of an 
MS. should ‘seriously ask himself—Must I pri it 
this?—If so, can it be shortened ?—and unless he 
both in one (for such there are), the mere moot- 
ing ought to be of some use. 

Let us now seek some readable extracts from 
the very miscellaneous and somewhat heavy 
mass before us. 

Here is an incidental proof how real was t 
impression made by poor Haydon in his day ; mn 
gentleman addressed is Grosvenor C. Bedford 
E Sq. 

My dear Grosvenor, why do you speak in such 
terms of Haydon? who is, even by the acknowledg- 
ment of those who dislike him most, a man of first 
rate power in his art. He may have done some foolis! 
things, and acted indiscreetly in others; but to speak 
of him with contempt, and call him a coxcomb, is 
out of all reason. He has long since broken off 
connection with Leigh Hunt on account of his : 
chievous opinions; but I have nothing to do with his 
friends ships or his enmities. I know him only as one 
of those painters who, if opportunity were given them, 
would place this country as much above all others in 
that art, as we are in arms and in poetry, and in the 

real enjoyments of life. 

Of contemporary English poets, Southey usually 
speaks in a contemptuous tone; Wordsworth 
and Coleridge being almost the only exceptions 
Here is a little burst of vexation in reference tc 
Moore, which is made the more amusing by its 
parenthetic disclaimer of every “feeling of 
vanity ”:— 

Yet, between ourselves, I cannot help suspecting 
something very like a trick about the sale of Moore’s 
poem; and the suspicion is not a comfortable one. 
A sixth edition of “‘ Lalla Rookh” is advertised in 
the course of eight months; ‘‘ Roderick,” in three 
years, is only in the fourth. Now, I am perfectly 

















I feel upon such subjects well enough to believe me) 
which makes me think there cannot, possibly, “a 
been this difference in the sale. How, then, do ! 
explain the fact? By an apprehension that there is 
a ruse de guerre in it—a stratagem of that war which 
one bookseller carries on against another; that if ! 
were to ask as large a.sum for a poem as Moore has 
obtained, they might reply to me, ‘‘ There is not the 
same sale to be expected.” And this they would 
support by title-pages, putting probably the name of 
a new edition » every 500, or possibly a smaller 
maaan (for “ Lalla Rookh” cannot by possibility 

have had such a sale as is pretended), while the first 
edition of * Roderick” was 500 only at atime; but 
the second 1500; the third 2000; and the fourth 
2000. 

But the unmitigated enmity of our letter- 
writer is reserved for Lord Byron, on whom he 
vents threats of this kind:— 

Have you heard that ‘‘ Don Juan” came over with 
a dedication to me, in which Lord Castlereagh and I 
(being hand and glove intimates!) were coupled to- 
A fear of 
persecution from the one Robert is supposed to be the 
reason why it has been suppressed. Lord Byron 
might have done well to remember that the other can 
write dedications also; and make his own cause g0¢ “ 
if it were needful, in prose or rhyme, against a villai 


” 


| as well as against a slanderer. 


In Jan. 1821 Southey’s composition in hex- 
ameters, called ‘‘The Vision of Judgment,” 
casioned by the death of George III., was passing 
into type, and he was talking of it in his letters 
in that tone of perfect self-complacency which is 


oe- 


| so characteristica!ly “ Southean :’— 


My hexameters look well in print, and read we i. 


| Taar “ brevity ” which is said to be “the soul of | I am finishing the preface, and in three weeks yo 
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Swill receive the book. . The 
meters have nothing uncouth 
ance, the type being adapted to their longitu le 
rather than to the size of the page; and for their 
effect upon the ear, it must be a stubborn prejudice 
that maintains its ground against them. But a good 
lting shower of abuse I shall have sans doubt, 
having with some ingenuity contrived to give matter, 
or pretext, of offence to all parties, like a very Ish- 
maelite. For 1 have neither placed Pitt nor Fox 


) easily guess how that sin of omission will be resented. 
) Then in the preface I have a passage, by no means 


weakly worded, which my worthy friends Lord 


in part against some obligations due tothem. And 
) | have written a dedication to the King, with some 





© doubt whether it may be proper to print it, 
> of form, because it touches upon the state of the 
press ; and if this should be thought to look as if I 
were appointing myself one of the King’s counsellors, 
I have given a discretionary power of throwing it 
behind the fire; but if there be no informality in it, 
it will set the Whig and Jacobite swarm in motion. 
These villains cannot hate me more than they do, 
and I will lose no opportunity of making them feel 
} me. They shall find me by far the most formidable 
| of their antagonists. There is a page about the Opps 
in the “ Peninsular War’) now lying in the proof 
before me, which you would enjoy. 





After the publication, we read:— 

Tam very much amused at your account of Murray 
and the /iteraliste, and at their concern for my de- 
voted head. Lord Byron had deserved more than 
this at my hands; but what | have written proceeded 
from a sense of duty, not from any personal resent- 
ment: if any personal feeling existed it was a latent 

S apprehension that some undeserved censure might 
attach to me for the scandalous silence of the Quarterly 
Review concerning “Don Juan.” As for Murray’s 
anticipated contest, I have no itch for controversy, 
and will never be drawn into one; only, if Lord Byron 
provoke it, I will read him a lecture somewhat more 





at length, and such a one as will last quite as long as 
his Lordship’s works. 

And afterwards:— 

I hear from various ¢ s that my ly to Lord 
Byron’s blackguardism is producing the effect which 
was intended upon others, however he may take it. 


I have no desire to pursue the matter further, but, if 
need be, I shall have great reluctance to it; 
are plenty of smooth stones in the brook, my a 
good order, and Iam sure of my aim. These 
inno degree disturb me. I see some strong 
Oxford has taken up his 
seen). If be compels me to engage with him again, 
Twill brand him in such a manner as will exclude 
him from all society in England in which character is 
considered to be a necessary qualification. The truth 
is, he is desperate. He has (I know) sent over for 
publication things more atrocious than any which 
have yet appeared, and such as none but the 
damnes of the trade will venture to publish. 
Murray is upon a bed of thorns which he has made 
for himself. 

Of Lord Byron’s overwhelming burlesque 
poem, written in antagonism to Southey’s hex- 
ameters, and on account of which, chiefly, the 
latter are still remembered, we can find no men- 
tion in this correspondence! But 
Southey gratified himself and friends with con- 
tinual threats of crushing Byron by a single 
stroke of his pen, and also with untiring eulo- 
giums on every one of his (Southey’s) 
literary undertakings, each of which in turn is 
to work a deep effect on the present and the 


no 
n¢ 








things 
g at 
Cain” (which I have not 
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rand 





ames 


Byron and Moore will take to themselves, as a set-off 


own | 


+ among the worthies of the late reign; and you may | 


| 


in point | 


meanwhile | 


rising generation, but not to reach its due culmi- | 
nation of fame and influence till after the great | 


author’s decease. This, without the slightest 
exaggeration, is the tone in which Southey habi- 
tually spoke of his own writings; and as there is 
little in these letters very noticeable, apart from 
the quality which makes all private letters more 
or less interesting, namely, the illustration of 
human character unconsciously presented by the 
writer, we will cull a few manifestations, in his 
own words, of “the organ of self-esteem,” which, 
if there be any truth in phrenology, must have 
formed a tremendous bump, or pair of them, 
upon Southey’s cranium :— 

My own “ Colloquies” are now so far advanced, 
at it will soon become my primary object to com- 
plete them. They will contain a connected and 
extensive view of our existing states of society, with 
all its erroneous evils; and I hope the statement will 


ths 


be startling enough to make some of our political men | 


(I will not call them statesmen) rub their eyes. i 
The book will command notice, and provoke hostility. 
One edition will sell; some of the rising generation 
will be leavened by it, and in the third and fourth 
generations its foresight will be proved, and perhaps 
some of its effects may be seen. . . . . The 
difficulty of Spenser's stanza has, I think, very much 
impeded my progress in the “ Tale of 


} 
: hexa- | 
in their appear- | 


Paraguay,” | and that word was interpreted to mean a plaid, a 


though with what is done I am very much pleased 
myself. When you go to Longman’s, I 
wish you would use your judgment in choosing a 
binding for the original MSS. of the “ History of 
Brazil,” which is on its way to town, in a parcel 
directed to Osiris. . . . Whether there will be 
any one to value this MSS. as an heir-loom, God 
knows. There will, however, be those who would 
prize it as a bequest; so I would have it dressed like 
something which is likely to be preserved. You know 
the value which I attach to this, the greatest of my 
labours. I shall win by it certainly a wider, and 
perhaps a more lasting reputation, than by “ Roderick” 
or“ Kehama.” .. . Wynn, I know, will, cum 
multis aliis, object to the subject of the poem as 
egotistical, and will not call to mind with what de- 
light we fix upon those passages in old poets wherein 
they speak of themselves; even if here the playfulness 
of the manner were not justification suflicient. I like 
he poem myself. 

The poem alluded to is of some 
sort, which who will may search for in the Poeti- 
cal Works; but here and elsewhere, where a 
short note might have saved a_ reader 
guessing, our editor is silent, though in other 
places he has subjoined notes which are imperti- 
nent in every sense of the word; witness the 
following, which we give complete, as bearing 
pretty conclusive testimony as to the amount of 
1e Rev. J. 


“an epistle” 


some 


} 
t] 


judgment and of literary skill which t 
W. Warter has brought to his task:— 





It is worthy of remark here, that Southey at onc 
sent all Sir Walter’s letters, but that no answer has 
even been returned by Lockhart’s executors for 
Southey’s. Yet, on consideration, they must be 
aware that Lockhart’s replies are a key to the whole 
This is all that the editor thinks it necess: to re- 


hundred 
relative 


mark upon. There are a 
which 


ould “a tale unfold ” 
Re vie r, 


The most amiable feature of Southey’s charac- 
ter seems to have been his domesticity and love 
for his children. When absent from I 





home ie 
} 





used to write them long letters, full of that 
laborious jocularity which he strangely mistook 
for humour, and which no do gave pleasure to 
his own family circle. But, curiously enough, the 
‘admirable fooling” which Southey was con- 
tinually attempting with such poor success, 





appears to have been easily reacher 
nature’s good gift, by a lady in his hot 
it have been Mrs. Coleridge?); for 
genuine humour in the “ new language” de 
in the following letter to Mr. G. C. Bedford, 
under date Keswick, Sept. 14, 1821. 

















Dear StumPpARUMPER,—Don't rub your 3 at 
that word, Bedford, as if you were slopy pur- 
port of this letter, which is to be as precious as the 
punic scenes in Plautus, is to give you some account 
(though but an imperfect one) of the language spoken 
in this house by ———, and invented by her. I have 
carefully composed a vocabularly of it help of 
her daughter and mine, having my ivory tablets 
always ready when she is red raggifying in full con- 
fabulumpatus. True it is that she has call ; 


secutorums, and great improprietors for 
this meritorious task, and has often told 













be such a stuposity; threatening us sometin I 
she will never say anything that ends in lumpatus 
again; and sometimes that she will play the very 
dunder; and sometimes bidding us get away with 
our toadymidjerings. And she asks me how I car 
be such a Tomnoddyeum (though my name, as she 
knows, is Robert), and calls me detesty, a maffrum 
a goffrum, a chatterpye, a sillyeum, and a great 
mawkinfort. is much to be regretted 
ee ie t in like 
manner investig philologist. 
2 ae he ee ’ Kant’s 
philosophy, migh 


of its constru n. 
faithful observer, must 
little insight into it. I can indeed partly gt 
donkeys are in the language called jacks, 
why some part of an 

ut not why it is a snipe; ¥ 


CC nfess 


peck is a nose; 


trunk is a griper, | 








is a lump, bungay a bundle, and why trottlykins 
should stand for children’s feet; but why my 
feet and yours should be opprobriously termed hock 
sen and hormangorgs. So, too, when I hear needles 


called nowgurs, ladies laduls, whispering twistering, 
ogum, 


vinegar wiganar, and a mist fogogrum, or fogr 
I have some glimpse, though but a glimy 
principle upon which these mologi 
cated. And when I 
asking an explanation, still no clue to the derivation 
is afforded. Thus, for instance, when it was said, 
“ Don’t [be] roakin there,” and I desired to know what 
was intended by this prohibition, the answer was, 
“‘ Everybody says roakin ;” and when I pressed for 
farther information, I was informed that roaking was 
digging and grumping in a work-box. So, too, on 


the wav from Mrs. Calvert’s one evening, I was 





rE 


st at the meaning by 





| whose it 


Taee =e — weer 
pair of pattens, and an umbrella. If my foot happens 


| to touch her chair, I am told that anythin 
ting the chair makes her miseraboble. 
—the childerdapusses I should say—are 





















pating about the house, they are s 
and roughcumtatherick. 
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THE CRITIC. 








[Aueust 15, 1856. 
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al, when too old 7 war rk, it had retired to ease 
On presenting the painting to Mr. W ilt- | 
Sonaniogs said that it pleased him ‘ e 


any he had ever exec 












































j aad spent his money freely. 


After returning from a concert at Bath, 
twenty years ago, 
| Miss Linley’ s voice, I went 


| small ‘beer 


| me even su 
took a fri 
not to be seen, 
the mantelpiece and broken it. 
friend of mine had, 
distress, shot himself in this city : 


perior to his paintings. 






the Coroner, that he was connected wit 
the se letters ¢ 
her reply to 
Mr. Gainsb 


ne was of the same 








hand, I showed it to him; 
ready to ae from his eyes 








juitte d 


he said, *“‘I could not 
Cc i 

note, whic h I 

woman by to-morrow’s dan . 

and his benevolent he¢ 

acts of generosity. 








Gainsborough removed from Ipswich to Bath, 
This city 
and it was not 
painter had full employment. 
six pounds a year. 
rit expedient, in such a place as Bath, 
he took some 
fifty pounds a year, rather to the 
who Thicknesse would lead | 
one to believe was both a shrew and a screw. 
went out in search 


encouraged by Thicknesse, in 1760. 
was then the centre of fashion, 
long before the 
His house-rent in Ipswich was 
Deemi 
to make som 
lodgings at 
alarm of his wife, 





show of wealth, 


The patron and the painter 
of lodgings, and says the Lieutenant-Governor: 

Upon our return to my house, w 
impatient 
seen | rs at fifty 
yard, which he though 
The poor woman, highi; 
come out of her annuity 
year, Mr. Gainsboro 
through yc urse If into a gaol?” 
her, if she did not approve of the lodgings at fifty 
pounds a year, he should take a house of 








would answer his purpose. 











not, Margaret’s alarms were moderated. 
His success in Bath 
came in so fast” 


was great. 


ultimately fixed his scale of charges at forty 
guineas for a half, and a hundred for a whole- 
length portrait. His sitters it was not 
easy to please. 
men were as particular about their patches and 
dimples as Oliver Cromwell was about his wen. 
An anecdote is told of some such lord or alderman, 
"| who came in laced coat and powdered wig to be 
“taken” by the painter. 
Placing himself in an advantageous situation as to 
light, he began to arrange his dress and dictate his 
| attitude in a manner so ludicrously elaborate, that 
Gainsborough muttered, * This will never do.” His 
Excellency having at length satisfactorily adjusted his | 
person, exclaimed, “ Now, Sir, I desire you not to 
Pee the dimple in my chin.” ‘ Confound the 
limple in your chin, ” said G: uinsborough, *T shall | 
per P ain t the one nor the other.’ 
to proceed with the picture. 


And he refused 

At Bath he made the acquaintance of Quin 

The former was, with difficulty, 
persuaded by his friends to sit to Gainsborough 
for his portrait. “Tf you will let me take 
your portrait,’ said the painter, 
shall live for ever.” And the modest actor then | 
consented to allow him the privilege of going | 
down to posterity on the hem of his garment. 
| With Garrick, the painter, it has been said, had 
more difficulty, but a story gathers as it rolls. 
The anecdote is as follows: 

Gainsborough was unable to catch Garrick’s like- 
ness by reason of the constant change in the expres- 
sion of the actor's countenance—now squinting like | 
| Wilkes, and now appearing as handsome as Lord | 
Townsend, anon his cheeks were dilated and he 

| puffed and gasped like the leviathan Johnson, and 
| then his features wore the pinched aspect of Sir John 
| Hawkins, so that the baffled painter was compelled to | 
| throw down his brush in despair. The story, how- | 
| ever, is considerably exaggerated. Garrick, being on 
| intimate terms with Gainsborough, may at first have 


ties, had | personated others, as Edwin did when sitting to young 


He kept a good table 
Thicknesse, the 
| parasitical patron, who often writes ill-natured 
things of the painter, writes truthfully enough 

| sometimes, and relates the following anecdote :— 


nearly 
where we had been charmed by 
home to supper with my | 
| friend, who sent his servant for a bit of clay from the 
barrel, with which he modelled, and then 
, | coloured her head, and that, too, in a quarter of an 
» | hour, in such a manner that I protest it appeared to 
The next day 1 | 
id or two to his house to see it, but it was | 
the servant had thrown it down from 
A gentleman anda 
without letting me know his 
I found by some 
nale which came into my hands from 
1a woman in | 
London, w a had painted the distress of her mind in 
la Gainsborough. 1 wrote to her, and 
cast, and meeting 
ough go ing to the play when I had her 
I saw the 
and so 
im; but instead of going to the play, he 
returned home, sent mea bank k-note in aletter, wherein 
go to the play till I had 
my mind by s¢ ndir ng you the inclosed bank 
beg you to transmit to the poor 
His susceptible mind 
heart led him into such repeated 


} here his wife was 
iy waiting the ev ant, he told her he had 

’ pounds a year in the church- 
Pi 


ly alarmed, fearing it must all | 
exclaimed, ‘ Fifty pounds a 

! why, are you going to 
Butupon my telling 


a hundred 
and fifty, and that I would pay the rent if he could 


“ Business 
that he was obliged to raise his 
price for a head from five to eight guineas. He 


always 


1 , noore . Jae. | 
Gouty peers and adipose alder- | some’ of his sitters—one gentleman lost his temper, 


| and inquired of the painter’s porter, in a voice loud 


| and painted his “Blue Boy” 


jocosely, “TI | 


Lawrence, more to amuse than annoy. But he had 
too much regard for Gainsborough and too much 
vanity to prevent him from accomplishing his object, 
The portrait in question, so far from being a failure, 
is admirable not merely as a likeness but as a picture, 
Mrs. Garrick, indeed, used to say that “it was the 
best portrait ever painted of her Davy.” 
Gainsborough had a high appreciation of Gar. 
| rick. For the society of learned men he cared 
| little. He had a kind of dread of philosophers 
| and learned society. Johnson, possibly, he con- 
sidered a bore. His leanings were towards art, 
| 
| 





music, and painting; and no doubt he was a boon 
companion. tumours respecting his moral 
character it is not our business to investigate: 
let the sinless be always the first to cast a stone 
| at the sinner. But “Davy” he held in high esti- 
| mation. As a specimen of his epistolary style 
take his letter to Henderson the re 


Bath, 27th June, 1773. 

| Dear Henderson.—If you had not written to me as 
| you did, I should have concluded you had been laid 
down; pray, my boy, take care of yourself this hot 
| weather, and don't run about London streets, fancying 
you are catching strokes of nature, at the hazard of 
your constitution. It was my first school, and deeply 
read in petticoats I am, therefore you may allow me 
to caution you. Stick to Garrick as close as you 
can, for your life: you should follow his heels like 
| his shadow in sunshine. No onecan be so near him 
as yourself, when you please; and I’m sure, when | 
sees it strongly as other people do, he must be fond 
| of such an ape. You have nothing to do now but to 
| stick to the few great ones of the earth, who seem to 

have offered you their assistance in bringing you to 

light, and to brush off all the low ones as fast as they 
j light upon you. You see I hazard the appearing a 
puppy in your eyes, by pretending to advise you, 
from real regard, and the sincere “desire I have of 
seeing youa great and happy man. Garrick is the 
greates st creature living, in every respect: he is worth 
studying in every action. Every view, and every 
idea of him, is worthy of being stored up for imita- 
| tion; and I have ever found him a generous and sin- 

cere friend. Look upon him, Henderson, with your 
| imitative eyes, for when he drops you'll have nothing 
| but poor old Nature’s book to lookin. You'll be left to 
| grope about alone, scratching your pate in the dark, 
or by a farthing candle. Now is your time, my 
lively fellow! And, do ye hear, don’t eat so devil- 
ishly ; you'll get too fat when you rest from playing, 
lor geta su dden jog by illness to bring you down 
again.—Adieu, my dear H., Believe me your’s, 8, &e, , 


| 


A quarrel with Thicknesse, the merits of which 
it is not worth while now to discuss, brought 
Gainsborough from Bath to London. His resi- 
dence in the latter city was in Pall-Mall, in a 
noble mansion, part of which he occupied at a 
rent of three hundred pounds a year. His intro- 


| duction to Court was an introduction to more 
| business than he could well accomplish. 


( ‘ergo for portraits now flowed in so fast that, 
with all his rapidity of execution and untiring in- 
dustry, he was unable to satisfy the impatience of 


enough to be overheard, ‘‘ Has that fellow Gains- 
borough finished my portrait 2” Ushered into the 
painting-room, he beheld his picture. After ex- 


pressing his approbation, he requested it might be 
| sent home at once, adc ding, “ I may as well give you 
| a cheque for the other fifty guineas.’ 
| minute,” said Gainsborough, 


“Stay a 
“it just wants the 
| finishing stroke ;” and snatching up a background 
brush, he dashed it across the smiling features, indig- 
nantly exclaiming, ‘‘ Sir, where is my fellow now? ” 
Similar anecdotes of his independent spirit 
might be told; but we must hasten to conclude 
our notice of the man and the artist. He hada 
| quarrel with Reynolds on the subject of colour, 
in defiance of the 
dictum of the President. He quarrelled with 
the Academy and refused to exhibit, in which he 
did wrong. But to the last he was a man of 
| generous spirit, fond of his art, enjoying no treat 
so much as a holiday spent in woods, or forests, 
or country lanes, in sight of nature; stealing 
|} away from the gaicties of the metropolis to 
| obtain a glimpse of his first love. His death 


| Was occasioned by cancer, the origin and pro- 


gress of which fell disease, with all its incidents, 
is narrated in the biography. Mr. Fulcher has 
done full justice to his subject. He engaged 
upon it as a labour of love. He appears to have 


drained every source of authority; and his list 
| of Gainsborough’s works, with incidental notices 
of his principal pictures, must recommend his 
| little work to every English artist. 
| only complete biography we possess of one of our 

| first really English painters. 

in August 1788. 
| at variance at one time, was reconciled to him, 


It is the 


Gainsborough died 
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and attended his death-bed. The President bent 
over his couch to catch his failing words, and 
they were these: “ We are all going to heaven— 
and Vandyke is of the company.” 








The third volume of Washington Irving’s Life of 
Washington is published by Mr. Bohn in a cheap 
form—the only cheap edition of this great work. It 
contains the history of the years 1777-79. 





RELIGION. 
Wuoever has had occasion to refer to Christopher 
Anderson’s “ Annals of the English Bible,” must have 
felt a strong regret that the author's capacity for 
writing perspicuous English was not equal to his in- 
dustry, learning, and enthusiasm. No man ever took 
more pains to make himself master of a difficult, but 
most interesting subject, nor could any one have 
more marred it in the handling. His two volumes 
contain a vast amount of information, nowhere else 
to be found—and with respect to Tyndale especially, 
the world owes him a deep debt of gratitude for the 


materials that he has so abundantly supplied towards | 


a biography of that great man—but, taken as a 
whole, the work cannot be otherwise characterised 
than as a rudis, indigestaque moles—so that we have 
often asked others as well as ourselves—Will no one 
bring order out of this chaos? An American lady 
has undertaken this task, and not without success, in 
a work entitled The English Bible: History of the 
Translation of the Holy Scriptures into the English 
Tongue. With Specimens of the Old English Versions. 
By Mrs. H. C. Conant, Author of “ Translations of 
Neander’s Practical Commentaries.” (London: Trib- 
ner and Co. New York: printed). This work is 
popular in its character, methodically arranged, and 
well-written, so that we have no doubt it will meet 
with a cordial reception. It is neither so extensive as 
Anderson’s, nor so slender as 
Book and the Story.” The eagerness with which the 
latter little work has been sought after, shows that 
the subject is one of deep interest. ‘* How came we 
by this Bible? What wereits antecedents? In what 
religious, social, political condition of England had it 
its birth ? 
character and form? To what modifying agencies 
has it been subjected in the progress of its 
history? These and similar questions (says Mrs. 
Conant) are now, in the present awakened state 
of public interest on the subject of Bible translations, 
asked by multitudes of intelligent and thoughtful 
persons, who have neither the time nor the means for 
searching out the answers for themselves.” In reply- 
ing to these questions, Mrs. Conant carries us back to 
the age of Wickliffe; gives a vivid sketch of the life 
of that great Proto-Reformer, remarks upon the in- 


fluence that he exercised upon his own and succeeding | 
ages, and tells the story of Ais translation of the Bible. | 


She then advances to the age of printing, follows the 
martyr Tyndale through every period of his life, 
gives a full account of Ais translation of the Scrip- 
tures, and of all his wanderings and labours, until he 
at length perished at the stake, at Vilforde, in Flan- 


ders, on the 6th of October, 1536—“‘a victim to | 


priestcraft, the purest of England’s patriots, and the 
crown of her martyrs; the best and greatest man of 
his time!” Almost immediately after this the Bible 
was permitted to be printed under regal and archi- 
episcopal auspices. Mrs. Conant gives a succinct 
account of the different editions of it subsequently 


published up to the time of the revised translation | 
She then remarks upon the excel- | 


under James. 
lences and defects of the present authorised version, 


and directs attention to the efforts now being made to | 
Such is briefly | 
the nature of Mrs. Conant’s work, the design and | 


procure a new revised translation. 


execution of which are alike to be commended. 
From the translators of the Bible to its expositors 
there is but a step; and so we next take note of a 


Memoir and Select Remains of the Rev. John 
Brown, Minister of the Gospel, Haddington. Edited 
by the Rev. Wirit1Am Brown, M.D. (Edin- 


burgh: Johnstone and Hunter).—Who has not seen, 
or at least heard of, ‘‘ The Self-Interpreting Bible” of 


the Rev. John Brown, Minister of the Gospel, Had- | 


dington? It used to be hawked about by the col- 
porteurs through every town and village in numbers 
at sixpence each, rivalling even ‘ Scott’s Commen- 
tary” in popularity. It has had its day, however, and 
cannot now stand competition with more youthful 
favourites. John Brown, nevertheless, was an extra- 
ordinary man, and a learned man withal, though 
almost entirely self-taught. ‘ His knowledge of lan- 
guages,” says his biographer, ‘‘ will appear the more ex- 


traordinary when it is considered that he never enjoyed | 


the assistance of a teacher, except for about a month 
at the Latin. He was, notwithstanding, a good Latin 
scholar. Of Greek, but especially of Hebrew, he 
possessed a critical knowledge. He could read and 
translate the French, [talian, Dutch, and German 
languages, and also the Arabic, Persic, Syriac, and 
Ethiopic. He gave attention to natural and 
moral philosophy; but his favourite reading 
was history and divinity, his knowledge of which is 
sufficiently testified by his writings. His acquain- 


Mrs. Ranyard’s ** The | 


What influences determined its primitive | 


tance with the Bible was singular. Seldom wasatext 
referred to but he could repeat it, explain its mean- 
ing, and point out its with the 
context. But, though somewhat of a universal 
scholar, he made no display of his learning. It 
would almost seem as if he studiously concealed it. 
It is, we think, a defect in some of his writings, par- 
ticularly those which relate to matters of fact, that 
he so seldom refers to his authorities. This probably 
arose in a great degree from a wish to avoid every- 
thing like exhibition or display.” John Brown was 
born in 1722, at a place called Carpow, near Aber- 
nethy. In early life he became a member of the 
Scotch Secession Church, which in 1747 split up int 
the two parties of Burghers and Anti-Burghers. 

Brown joined the Burghers, and in 1751 was ordained 
| minister of that denomination at Haddi 
ngregation was but small. For 


connection 





salary from his « 








considerable time it was only 402. a year, and i 
exceeded 501.” Out of this, however, and the pro 
ceeds of his writings, he was liberal in his chariti 
s opinion that every man is bound to devote 
at least a tenth part of his income to pious and chari- 
table purposes ; and, though he had a numerous 
family, he often exceeded this proportion.” John 
| Brown died on the 19th of June, 1787. Besides hi 
“ Self-interpreting Bible,” first published in 1778, he 


left behind him numerous other works, some of which, 
still enjoy Lreas able repu- 
memoir is a very 


me which we think offers a 


especially his catechisms, 
tation in Scotland. The 
readable little book, and 

just estimate of John Brown’s character. 


resent 
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EDUCATION. 


English Grammar in Metre. By B. Revis. London 
J. and C. Mozley. 

How far Mr. Revis has succeeded in simplifying our 

grammar by setting it to doggrel verse may be 

judged from the following treatmentof the alphabet :— 

From Greek Alpha Beta comes our Alpha Bet, 

Of vowels and consonants a jolly go 
The foremost in its ranks, yor 
The next on the way are A, ¢, 7, &; 
The 7, m,n, 0, p, and q, present themse 
With r, s, ¢, u, v, w, in turn we trouble 
And last x, y, and z appear, 

Standing boldly forward in the rear. 








you; 


The Essentials of the French Language. By W. J. 

Cuampron, A.B. London: Houlston and Stoneman. 
INTENDED as a help to self-educators, and apparently 
as well fitted for that purpose as any manual we have 
ever seen. But we advise no one to attempt to learn 
a language unless they can add practice and example 
to precept. Mr. Champion's little book is, however, 
brief, complete, and intelligible. 


An Hour with the Kings: an ea 3y mode of re me 
bering some of the chief facts and dates of En 
History. By the Rev. Tuomas Bourne, 
London: Houlston and Stoneman. 

Tue peculiarity of this historical catechism is that it 

is founded upon a new system of mnemonics. 

numeral represents a certain number of letters, and the 
letters become the initials of a short sentence which 
contains the leading circumstance connected with the 
| date; thus, 1066 stands for N. O. 8S. S., and that is 

made to signify Norman Oppression and Saxon 

Slavery. 

easier to commit the facts themselves to memory than 
to encumber the mind with such a complicated index 
las this. As a digest of English History An How 
with the Kings is succinct and accurate. 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Narrative of Two 
and Palestine. By 
With Notes on the 
Tribes, by Josern 


Tie Holy Places: a Years’ 
Residence in Jerusalem 
Hanmer L. Dorvis. 
dispersed Canaanite 
Durpvls. 

One would have supposed that by this time the 
subject of the Holy Land had become entirely 
exhausted, so far as the material for books of 
travel is concerned. Yet, strange as it may ap- 
pear, such is the extraordinary interest which we 
take in that spot of earth, so hallowed to us by 
sacred recollections—such is thespirit of curiosity 
which the very mention of it excites in our minds, 
that the mere mention of a new book upon the 
subject will cause in many minds a feeling directly 
opposed to weariness or distaste. 


Mr. Dupuis writes upon the subject of Pales- | 


tine with an air of authority, having resided there 
| for many years, and having occupied, during 


some of them, the position of attaché to Bishop | 


Gobat, to whom these volumes are dedicated. 


With this preface we shall leave the following ) 


| extracts to speak for themselves. 
TERUSALEM. 
Jerusalem, in its general aspect, differs in 1 
essential feature from any other Oriental town; its 
\ streets are alike narrow, dirty, and irregular, the 


Eaeh | 


To our apprehension, it would be much | 


London: Hurst and Blackett. 1856. | 


no | 









greater number unpaved. Tlie houses are close]; 
packed together, and not more than one story high 
Fe windows to be seen, and these lattic 
a level with the floor of the rooms, w 
ilable enough with the ions of thi 
who by preference use the floor r than tab! 
chairs. The roofs of the hous 1 dot 
ll as th I edific é ca 


ai ( 








It is well. known that the chief ambition 
every Jew is to die at Jerusalem, and | 
in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, where, it 
leved, the Final Judgment will take plac 
attain this wished-for goal, the Jew will un 
any privation and any fatigue; and, as 
succeed in fulfilling their desire, the J 
cemetery is, as was to have been expect 
full. 

The i cemetery is situated in the Va 
Jeh on the 8. E. slope of the Mount of O 





The graves here are so closely 
it would be difficult to walk 1 
them. They may be said lite 
of that mountain. They 
flat stones, raised only a few it 
the earth, with no embellishment 
Hebrew, roughly executed in the stone, denoting :! 


crowded togetl 
ithout treading 
ally to pave th 
vered with sr 
es above the le 

a few words 








are c 





save 





hope of the departed. In their mode of bur 
they do not materially differ from the rest of 
brethren elsewhere. Her then, the mortal rem 
| of the Jew are suffered to crumble and amalg 


r earth, under the same hope, chez 
but for the perv 
red him by adi 


with his moth 
through the same faith, which, 
of his nation, might have ren 
the true child of Abraham. 
| Itis not alittle singular that the fate of t! 
Jews who succeed in passing their last days 
| their beloved city is of the most miserable de- 
| scription possible. Their wretchedness is be} 
all description. Yet nothing can prevent thei 
from coming to lay their bones in the valley 
| Jehoshaphat. 
Among the descriptive pictures given of r 
markable places in the Holy Land the following 
| sketch of the Pool of Siloam seems worthy 
quotation. 
This pool, situated 
Zion, is about ten by twenty 
waters of this pool lie 









on tt 





buried in the bosom of this 
hollow, whose margin appears to have risen by 
encroachment or successive accumulation of the! 








soil of Zion around it. <A descent is obtained t 
water by a dozen or more irregular steps in a ha 
| state of dilapidation. The water is slightly bra h, 
| or more properly of an earthy mineral taste; y« 


in common, and considered a very whol 


used 
beverage. The water is supplied from a wide ga 
fi d of the pool itself, said to comm . 





cate, as very probably it does, with the Virgin’s f 
forming a continued course, and connecting the 
| beneath the surface with the before-mentioned sj 
| or well of Joab, ‘ Beer Job.” In fact, the sym] 
between both is clear, from the r 
fluctuation of their respective levels by ebb ai 
successively. Siloam is very seldom without water— 
| 1 have never known it to be entirely dry; y 
| water is rarely more than three feet I 
its having an outlet whereby th 
accumulate in a great body. 
We conclude with a description of pilgrim: 
bathing in the river Jordan. 
The pilgrims in their equipment for the cerem 
of baptism in the Jordan have a shirt prepared { 
,; occasion. No order is observed their bathing, 1 
| even so much as decency and decorum would e: 
| for they all rush en masse and plunge into the \ 
men, women, and children, indiscriminately; e& 
| babes at the breast, carried by their mothers, aré - 
mersed in the stream. The bathers mostly forming 
parties or cir les, fours or fives, or more togetl 
as to assist each other, or guard against accident fre 
the violence of the current. They dip themsely 
| three times consecutively, pronouncing the requisit 
| formula each in his respective tongue, and the con- 
fusion and jargon of sounds are inconceivable. T! 
ritual or ceremony having been completed, the pil- 
grims then dress on the bank of the river, and retire 
| again to Jericho for the remainder of the day, wher 
| they hang up on the branches of the trees, to dry, the 
| shirts they bathed in, and spend the rest of their tim 
| in merry-making, till the drums beat to warn them 2) 
the time to depart again for Jerusalem. 
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Letters from the Peninsula, Italy, §c. By Epwanki 
London: E. Wilson. 1856. 


| WILKEY. 
| A coLLEcTION of vleasant gossiping letters, written 
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ee , : Pigs aA its — 
by a thoughtful and observant traveller, who evi- | beginning to the end of the story he neither! we say, incident by incident. The re. 
dently journeys with his eyes open and his wits | does nor suffers anything that is not at least | fined cruelties of the crank labour, faisely 
about him, Mr. Wilkey began his travels in Por- | possible, and even in the most violent situations | weighted, and taxing human nature beyond 
tugal, and through Spain and Ita y, finally the naturalness of the character is preserved | all powers of endurance in its fatiguing’ and 
to | Pari t th ‘ae the Grand Exption, throughout. Forthestory itself, it is placed among | monotonous work ; the cruel tortures of the 
in fa able to ales a Sete end) Gnerintion of te 1 plantations of sunny Louisiana. Rutherford | ** punishment jacket,” an instrument which com. 
. ¢ undertakis saves from the steamer the young proprietress | bined the iron collar and “the scavenger’s 

of a plantation, Eugénie de Besancon, young, | daugliter” of the old torturers ; the water dashed 

= pretty, accomplished, and supposed to be rich. | over the poor fainting wretch; the salt crammed 

FICTION He, however, falls in love with her slave, Aurore, down his parched and burning throat by hand. 

ee the prettiest quadroon on the shores of the | fuls; the dark cells which drive the stoutest 

THE NEW NOVELS Mississippi. The affairs of Mlle. Besancon are, | mad; the degrading whip; the food cut down to 

1 Brent Na Nove By | of course, in the hands of a villanous guardian, | starvation point; and lastly, the mental and 

Epwarp Betcuer, R.N.. C.B., | one Monsieur Gayarre, who is also in love with | bodily torture by all these horrible means 0 

E.R. GS Londo Hurst and | Aurore. Equally of course, this worthy cheats | accumulated and aggravated that poor, weak, 

B | the fair young slave-owner, and reduces her to | ignorant human nature sees and finds no other 

] ] {dvent in Lousi- | poverty. Aurore is put up to auction, and, after | escape from its tortures but suicide ;—all these 
aptain Mayxe Rep. London: /a smart competition between Rutherford and | things are related by Mr. Reade as taking place 

Hyd Gayarre, she is knocked down to the latter ; | in gaol, under the reign of Governor Hawes 

H Lincoln. By Carrie Capron whereupon the former, not being able to pay a | and his familiars, just as credible witnesses proved 
< nson Low and ¢ N Yor! sufficiently high figure for his lovely mistress, | upon oath before a commission that they took 

d Butler. concludes to run away with her. Ofcourse there | place in Birmingham Gaol under Lieut. Austin 

] V too I M Vaiter-of-Fact is a flight; the fugitives tracked through a/ and his myrmidons. All this, however, is but a1 
Romance. By CHARLEs Rear London swamp; one of those exciting pursuits in the | episode upon the main story. This is based upot 
Richard Benth description of which Fenimore Cooper so excels; | the loves of a stout Berkshire farmer, Georg: 
hine ar 7 Sh 1dow. By the Aut f ** Mabel the interest “‘heighter xed by the sombre figure | Fielding, and his beautiful cousin, Susan Merton 
London: T. C. Newby of a protecting negro, a sort of African | John Meadows, a prosperous and influcntial yeo- 

A ide, Queen of Ita Tron Crou By | Leatherstocking or Pathfinder; finally, the | man, also loves Susan, and has resolved to marry 
Wreuram Bernanp Mac Care. London: discovery that Gayarre has cheated and | her at any cost. Under the cloak of respectabi- 
Charles Dolman. forged, and the restitution of Aurore to | lity this fellow hides as black and knavish a 
Tu first of our batch of \ the fortnicht | freedom and Eugénie to her defrauded rights. | heart as ever throbbed in the bosom of the most 
is the production of Sir Ed Belcher, an | The scenes of slave life are strongly and vividly | hardened criminal. He is the perfection of a 
officer so well know yr his long and important | drawn; but the author disclaims any “intention” | deep, vulgar, hard-headed, scheming fellow. No 
services, and for his late voyage in the Arctic | in writing it. ‘The book (says he) has been | knavery is too great fér him, provided he can 
Seas. that anything from his p n which is at all | written neither to aid the Abolitionist nor to | only keep his respectability. For this purpose 
likely to embody any portion of his personal ex- | glorify the planter. The author does not be- | he seldom acts directly himself, but employs 
p nees was sure of a hearty welcome. It is | lieve that by such means he could benefit the | some base tool to work out his schemes. Field- 
] 1iden effort that Sir E. Belcher now offers | slave, else he would not fear to avow it. On the | ing is so hampered by the intrigues of this fellow 
to the publi I “Narrative of a Voyage | other han 1, he is too true a Republican to be the | that he emigrates to Australia, bearing with him 
I d the V 1, performed in H.M.S. Sulp! 1ur, | instrument that would add one drop to the bad | a promise from old farmer Merton that if ever he 
luring t irs 1836-42,” is already wel] | blood which, unfortunately for the cause of | returns with a thousand pounds he shall marry 
] W l him hay n attr se | human freedom, has already risen between | his daughter. Meadows schemes to turn the 
works mo or less connected with the pro- | ‘North’ and ‘South.”” Altogether, we think | girl’s heart—proceeds with the cunning of an 
fession of which he has been so distinguished an | this is one of the best of Captain Mayne Reid’s | Iago, superadded to the method of a man of 
ornamen bering this, we must confess | novels, and that is no light praise. Spirited, | business of the nineteenth century. The scene 
to a slight sappointment on com- | imaginative, eloquent, and always writing like a | changes to Australia; Fielding is joined by Tom 
pleting th I this novel. It lacks | gentleman, Captain Mayne Reid is the Marryatt | Robinson, a reclaimed convict; gold is disco- 
dram Latic interest, it lacks skilful development of | of the forest and the prairie. vered ; life in the diggin’s glows upon the canvass 
t tory, and worse than all, it displays nothing Helen Lincoln is a story developing no very | with all the truthfulness of nature ; after various 
lik le of wi 9 is impossi remarkable power, and yet exhibiting no very | success true love is victorious. Fielding, who 
01 t that the w is intended great incapacity. An old pattern worked up in | wins not one thousand pounds but four, returns to 
C 1s of its author upon: a moderately good style. A young husband, in | marry his Susan. Meadows is baffled just when his 
I ng t the servic and i the prime of life and the heyday of wealth, hopes for the consummation of his wishes are at 
¢ ar that mar of th neidents | cut off, and leaves a wife and child to the storms | their highest; and the drama ends, as all such 
a rawn from vn personal experience— | and troubles of the world. The sudden sinking | dramas should, happily for those for whom the 
indeed, at tl ry commencement of his from opulence to poverty, the struggles with the | sympathies of the reader have been enlisted from 

preface, he declares that the story 54 “ filled with | neglect and injustice of ~ world, the gradual | the beginning to the end. 

details of the thoughts and feelings of human | Victory over all difficulties, and the final triumph | The gaol scenes are introduced as incidental to 
lives which have really existed.” ‘This renders | which is the novelist’s reward for patient virtue— | the career of Tom Robinson, who is one of the 
us, perhaps, more exacting than usual in esti- | such is the plan of Helen Lincoln. Not very new, | minor heroes of the tale. Of these we have 
mating the result of so much adventure and so | the reader will say; yet told, we can assure him, | already spoken: they are drawn with marvellous 
much experi We cannot peruse the dry | with sufficient power to beguile a few hours ona fidelity, and fascinate the reader with a horrible 
summary of Sir Edward Belcher's career, as set | weary day,—faute de mieux. interest, which renders it impossible to lay down 
forth in the “1 1D ”,” without - once aulo majora canamus ! Mr. Reade’s novel, with | the volume until it is concluded. The dry bones 
perceiving that his life | en a most eventful | the quaint and proverbial title Z¢ is Never too | of the Birmingham Gaol Report are here vivified 
¢ He | has not, therefore, like other novelists, | Late to Mend, is not only the best novel which | into a terrible reality, and our sympathies are 
been driven to his own invention entirely for the | we have read this season, but also one of the very | perpetually awakened as we perceive the truth- 
plot and details of his story. ‘The materials | few first-rate works of fiction which we have | fulness of the heart-rending narrative. The gaol 
sould have been abundant and ready to his | met with in our life. Generally speaking, we do | scenes, too, give occasion for the introduction of 


hand, and all that remained for him to do was to 





select with judgment and relate with taste. Our 
disappointment is therefore great at finding in 
the work the most flagrant and abundant evi- 
dences of either great want of skill or great 
want of care. If Sir E. Belcher cat inot do be tter 
than this, novel-writing evidently not his 
vocation, and he only supplies an additional 
instance that some men find it easier to act a 
I 1 than to write one. 

In turning over Captain Mayne Reid’s pages 
we feel as if we are breathing a new atmosphere. 
Although he expressly premises that the work is 
a romance, and that he himself is not the hero 
(alluding, we suppose, to some absurd report re- 
specting a rom er production of his pen), and 

lthough the incidents are, for the most part, far 
more impr bal le than in Sir E. Belcher’s story, 
still we feel as if nature had somethin g to do with 
the circumstances which are brought round us. 


rhe fact is that in novels we ri quire 
facts, with probable p rsonages ¢ 


improbable 
) transact them. 


Phe hero of The Quadroo Edward Rutherford, 
s biown up in a Mississippi steamer, stabbed 
with a bowie knife, stung by a rattle-snake. 
hunted by sleuth-hounds, and is within an ace of 
being strung-up by the sentence Justice 
Lynch—a very sufficient catalogue of “moving 
accidents by flood and field” for young 
entleman, it must | ssed—yet from the 


not like those novels which are written at a 
system; the bias is too predominant, the purpose 
is too glaring throughout every part of the tale, 
and prejudice too commonly oc -cupies the place 
which should be consecrated to the imagination. 
These drawbacks generally take from party or, 
more properly, principle— novels all that charm of 
nature without which the web of fiction becomes 
dull and uninteresting. But this is not so with 
Mr. Reade’s novel. It is a principle-novel; it is 
aimed against a system, and that system one of 
the most crying evils which afflict mankind and 
disgrace humanity; it attacks that code of dis- 
cipline which converts error into crime, crime 
into madness—which makes pick-pockets bur- 
glars, and burglars murderers—which, under the 


pretence of philanthropy, inflicts tortures beside | 


which the most cruel refinements of the Inquisi- 
tion were as gentle mercies—which treats the 
criminal as a machine to be systematised, and not 
as a soul to be saved; it is levelled at the soli- 
tary, separate, and silent system of treating 
criminals. It is evident that the atrocities com- 
mitted at Birmingham Gaol have supplied Mr. 
teade with the text for his sermon. The horrible 
revelations which resulted from the inquiry 


made into the discipline of that Inferno are 
closely copied throughout—and, indeed, they 
needed no exaggeration to reach the highest 
| possible limit of horror. They are copied, 


few 


a character which we, without hesitation, pro- 
nounce to be one of the very best in the whole 
range of fiction. This is the chaplain of the gaol, 
Mr. Eden, a man such as there are, we fear, but 
in existence—a man whom, if he lived, 
would be one of those chosen few whom the 
Almighty sends upon the earth to soften the lot 
of poor, erring, miserable sinners—one, indeed, of 
those very few who constitute, as it were, the 
salt of the human species. It will be almost in- 
variably found that where the novelist intro- 
duces a clergyman upon the scene, he falls into 
either one or other of two errors—either he repre- 
sents him in an unfavourable light, as a canting, 
worldly-minded hypocrite, whose practices are 
the very reverse of his professions; or else 
he makes a saint of him, without one single 
feature of humanity in him, from the gloria round 
his head, down to the soles of his martyred feet. 
Now Mr. Eden is a man—a man of like passions 


| with us all—a man who feels for another, and 


sympathises with his weakness, because he knows 
how weak his own heart is. There is a vitality, 
a reality about this man which is surprising. He 
is as good as gold ; but when we have surveyed 
his character, we do not fold our hands and say 
complacently that he is an impossibility, but our 
hearts beat with high hopes, and we ejaculate, 
“Oh, that there were more like him!” We fear, 
| however, that there are so few men like Mr. 
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Eden, that he himself is but the creation of the | 


uuthor’s fancy. The pendant character of Mr. 
Le pel who is intended, by way of contrast, to 
present the systematising, so-much-per-cent. 
lass of chaplains, is probably a portrait ; for he 
introduced as “ chap coed to one of the northern 
ls,” and we fancy we can detect the original 
from which he was Pl The other characters 
in the novel are sketched with great power and 
fidelity. George Fielding and Susan Merton, 
the central figures in the picture, are charming 
in their contrast ; he a manly, rea/ rustic ; 
simple, loving maiden. John Meadows is also a 
well- drawn charac ter, the incarnation 
reliance and trust in money, unbalanced by any- 
thing like a conscience or real principle. 
A perfect contrast to this admirable work is 
shine and Shadow, by the anonymous author of 
‘Mabel.” Anything more vapid, more pointless, and 
more unnatural than this composition it would be 
3 ult to conceive. We suppose that it is in- 
tended to belong to that class of fictions which are 
t en fashionable novels, of which C arlyle has said 
that they, of all the othe r produc tions of literature, 
most ne arly approach absolute fatuity. The 
characters are fashioned like dolls, gaudily dressed 
up in the odds and ends of old frippery, and 
they move about with the painful elaboration of 
uitomata. Yet this is nothing but what we ex- 
pected when, upon opening the book, our eye was 
greeted with such names as Fitzosborne, Captain 
Trelawny, and Lady Lora Vivyan. The day for 
this style of novel is certainly overpast, and 
we had entertained a hope that the species was 
nearly if not quite extinct. 
delaide, (Jueen of Italy, like Mr. Reade’s b ok, 
is a principle-novel; but it must be confessed 
that that is its only point of comparison with 
that admirable production. It is dedicated to 
the Archduchess Sophia of Russia, and is in- 
tended to support the principles of the Concordat 
lately concluded between the Pope and the 
Emperor of Austria ; it attacks the memory of 
those who attempted to curb the power of the 
Papacy, and wrested from the hands of the Holy 
F ather that temporal sovereignty which, as Mr. 
Mac Cabe thinks, he righteously possessed. Mr. 
Mac Cabe has, of course, the worst possible 
opinion of those who attempt to effect the libera- 
tion of Italy, whose efforts he speaks of as tend- 
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ing “ to fill Italy with confusion, war, and blood 
shed.” This information will be sufficient for 
readers to read or avoid the work, as their 


ypinions may le ad them 


The Deserted Wife. By Mrs. Sournworrn. Lon- 
don: Charles H. Clarke. 
Ir, as the authoress declares, this tale gives a truthful 


picture of life among the early s ttl r 
ull that we can say is that they 


s in Maryland, 
ir to have been 


appe 
apt 





suided by principles the very rev: f eee which 
rdinarily guide people. The oj pters of the 





ory relate how a tall, dark, | 1an, 
who subsequently proves to be in ,, sa 
oung lady of fortune ‘right off-hand’ is the 
ikees would say), in spite of the strong repug- 





ce with which he ins pire s her, bys 
that he intends to wed her on such an Ll such a 

The story is, however, smartly told, and ther 
is a certain dramatic power in the composition and 
cing out of the various scenes. 
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Drafis for Acceptance. By GEORGE 
London: G. Routledge and Co. 

A COLLECTION of tales, essays, and pieces of poetry, 

which displays an order of merit far beyond what is 

generally to be found in the great mass of light lite- 

rature. Some of the humorous tales, such ‘My 

Two Aunts,” ‘“‘The Pedlar Poet,” ‘A Long Day,” 
1 ‘* Privileged Persons,” are admirable. 


RAYMOND. 


as ° 


The Barber's Shop. By Ricnarp Wricut Procter. 
With Illustrations by WicurAmM Morroyx. Man- 
chester: T. Dinham and Co. 

RETTY little volume which will, we have no doubt 

"gre at favour among the inhabitants of Man- 

chester, albeit the jokes and anecdotes have a colour- 

ing si ymewhe at too local to be of general interest. Mr. 

Morton’s illustrations are capital. 


Tales of College I Life. By CurHBert 
London: Charles H. Clarke 
a gentleman who styles hims - by the quaint 
title of Cuthbert Bede, having written one amusing 
book in his life (need we specify the fire t series of the 
‘Adventures of Mr. Verdant Green”?) seems to con- 
sider that he has earned a title to bore the light-lite- 
rature-loving world with a perfect deluge of very bad 
ones. The subject of university lif 
less humorously, is rather a hackneyed one; and, 
although Mr. Bede achieved a decided success in his 
effort in that direction, there can be no good 


3EDE, B.A. 


first 












































reason why he should confine himself to that soli- | The second volume of Po; Poetical Works is 
tary and (truth to speak) somewhat deadly-lively | just issued in Nichol’s m sealle ails cheap coll mn 
| topic. The volume before us is perhaps the | of the British poets. Here is a handsome library 
V worst that Mr. Bede has yet written; and, | book, printed in a large bold type—a lu t d 
when we remember some of his late efforts, that _ it less than the price of a secon 
saving a great deal at tall 
Ben Syle i London: J. and C. Mozley MISCELLANEOU 
1856 om 
A very short tale by the autl Rees Heir } ’ 1 Imag By Professor Wir- 
tedclyffe,” but a most forcible inculcation of tl SON. l. (Vol. V. the Collect VW ) 
moral that the truth, and the whole truth, is t e best. Blackw id ( pp. 408 
Both as to form, matter, and manner, this little tract | We y sorry t » the *N thouch to- 
is admirably suited for distribution among the most ward e ] he fire tha 
lowly children in our schools. 7 had t But tl 
hay lla $ 
ub 
POETRY AND THE DRAMA. f twenty years since many an emotion whicl 
omccommme t 1as -v wed Wilson in his { Ww l 
Pneuma; or, The Wandering Soul: Parabl ea tors “ ity 
Rhyme and Out By the Rev. W. Catvenrt, ‘ee — : 
M.A. London. Longman and Co. 1856. the ai ; As 
EXPERIENCE has shown us that rhythmical mean tes 
parables, except in very rare instances, never find | ¢ in vot tare 63 
a wide « ircle of re iders. Of nece ssity the alle- t Ss] ort cari us into communi wl her 
gorical or the li for scripturally they which will help to counteract in them the two great 
have a distin als to the intellectual ti 
perception of thes reader. One can hardly expect 


f 


, treated more or | 


} 


to grasp the meaning or track the infinite shades 
and resemblances of a parable, without exercising 
ittention than is required to 


more appreciate th 





melody of a simple lyric. We regret to think 
that many exquisite passages of po A in 
Pnreuma ; The Wandering S Pripster t, or 
rather never found, by the class of read wl 

can admire good poetry when it comes to then 


in a casual or fragmentary. way, but who are not 
disposed to expend any intellectual labour to pro- 
cure it. In the highest sense of the allegorical 


the Rev. Mr. Calvert is a thorough poet; but set 





aside ee meaning of the poem altogether, 
and look upon some of its parts as you would 

the glowing poetry of secular , it is im- 
possible not * see that the author has the truc 





manner 





tributes of th poet. | 
ject has invested some of the 


double interest. V 


fnetinete and 4 a 
of treating the sul 


characters with a kind of 





have only to take a brief glance of the argument 
to see this. Pneuma, the lovely and youthful 
daughter of King /Eon (eternity), is the repre- 


nied in all 
foster-brother 


and she is a 


sentative of spirit, ‘compa 
her wanderings by her distorted 
Sarx, type of the flesh. Here then ar 
presented to the mind’s eye two objects 
sons who wander together through mary o 
lovely scenes of this our familiar earth, an 
offer some fine poetic situat We 
creased inte rest in these two characters for 


or the 





1008 




















double signification; first, because they ar 
typical; and, secondly, because they are indi- 
vidualities, with sympathies and hopes and fears 
like ours—creatures who walk together the path 
of action, strong it trast, and strong 
in mutual love; ve their ial re- 
semblances in ht 
1 5 
i 
Au to all the w 1 " 
To 1 ideness show | 
We are told with poetic fervour and truth tha 
the affection of Pneuma and Sarx is no new fa 
in nature 
V i KS Of i 
x rs of 1 
And 5 dissimila 
rhe vi ‘lasps the ig ¢ 
1 

i 

Ar pl 

A 

Tl I W 

We could extract m: any such p: s to pro 

that, though the Rev. Mr. Calvert treads th 
dangerous ground of lisesaee, yet his own good 


sense and correct taste are such that he never 
raves in the vein of the rhapsodist. His poem 
which from its nature offers tempting opportuni- 
ties for the committal of extravagances, is a 
triamph of poetic propriety. We may add that 
Pneuma: ~ the ing Soul pte twenty 
graphic and effective illustrations, all of wl 
were designed and etched by the gifted author 


j 
and 





: , o- 
Singer’s Shaksper 


ms of this edition are well 
ten original notes by tl 


venient size, and extra- 


The eighth volume of 
four plays. The attractio 
selected: sensible, and of! 
editor, a clear type, con 


| ordinary cheapness. 
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r > pleasant men f them, 
lelight possess them and enjoy them 
ugwa I younger people we say, read them 
( sure you wil ud them n than 
é j will find tl you ha l 
y( not s nu in m«¢e ledg 
7 + + 
| ips cultivatl f your 5 
Ty 
4 I J int Lo i} tes 
] t Li 1 Liabilit By Epwarp 
' : S Bdtsinn 
W. Cox, Es Barrister-at-Law. Sec 1 Edition. 
ond : Cr } Z 
Tue Act of last sessi itirely and n- 
structed the la \ of stock i- 
i It tires all exi y Cor s to « 
pla nselves ul 3 provi s, and it 
£ i l r tn f ill I ipa 
h as exist I the civil il y—such 3 
ng ) il tol balance s} C 
{ pul h ly s 3 taken d 
is to any seven f 5 ome a 
rporation, > advantage ol heir own 
l ity pa lebts, perfor contracts, 
nake repara for their wrongs, at any y 
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must be destruct l- 





















































| it, fortunately, Mr. Cox has sug 
vidual trader may avail 
in effect, it their 
itroduction Mr Cox gives 
nst for the formation and con- 
du g of a company ler the provisions of the 
new law, whether with without limited liabi 
I ¢ added the New Statutes, with explat 
tor *s, the forms required, and a very copious 
lex volume will be a1 ssary hand-book 
to all eng l Joint-stock Companies, whether as 
pron ectors, officers, or shareholders 
S yt T wn Huxtay 
mde Hi Ad 
E two ess int 1 writing, ex- 
tion and ar tle book exem- 
plified and ate id. We ar giving this new 
system by . Huxham i its du nwe say that i 
3 ¢ ae as well asc It is evid 
1 wi ire, and is free a redundan 
rules, whi in too many instances, | < tl 
f young student. In his pref tl 1uth 
l 3 the right to propound a new system, | se 
1as failed in many of the old s from their 
fective notati There is something in this; but 
the claim is st ! still more by the fact that 
Mr. Huxham devoted twenty five years to the 
completion of his new system. The result is that 
his system is less angular, and { ther fore shorter, than 
most others. It also has the merit of being a phonetic 
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system, but differing from phonetic systems in general, | 
since it avoids the necessity of writing the signs thick | 
and thin—a difficulty generally insurmountable in 

rapid practice. Another point of great importance is | 
the readiness with which it may be read. 





North Wales, or Venedotia: its Scenes, People, Legends, | 


By the 


Rev. R. W. Morcan. Part I. London: R. 
Hardwicke. 
Mr. MorGan is no new labourer in this field; for 


several works which bear his name 
his familiarity with Welsh literature and the Welsh 
history. The plan of this work, of which only one 
seventh part is at present published, appears to be 
a sort of topographic history of Wales, or rather a 
history of ancient Wales, given under the form of a 
tour over its modern surface. Asa collection of his- 
t al facts and anecdotes, brought together with the 
greatest judgment and care, this work promises to be 
in every respect admirable. A detailed review of it 
is Clearly impossible until it has all appeared. 


already attest 


hh 
th 









its Theory and Practice. By Horace A. 

London: Buchanan. pp. 128. 

Some time ago Mr. Horace A. Ford, the champion of 

archery, contributed to Tur Frecp newspaper a 

“of articles on the Theory and Practice of 
irchery. These were so approved by the votaries of 

that graceful and healthy recreation that the author 

has been induced to republish them in a volume, 

with numerous illustrations; thus placing in the hands 

of the archer the most complete and practical instruc- 

tions that have been ever given to him. Mr. Ford 

omits no part of his subject, from the choice of a bow | 
and an arrow to the minutest particulars as to the 

nanner of wielding them. It should be studied by 

every person, male or female, who attempts the 

practice of archery. 


SATCHETY : 


Forp. 


series 





Military Education. Speech by the Right Hon. 
Sipney Hersert, M.P. London: J. Ridgway. 
At the close of each session of Parliament nothing is 
more common than the issue of a cloud of political 
pomokiate, based upon tbe futile attempts of those 
egislators who have not got the advantage of a 
newspaper to give expression to their views, and | 
who can afford to pay for the luxury of paper and 
print. The pages contain Mr. Sidney Herbert’s 
oration upon army reform, somewhat amplified and 

illustrated by notes. 


Capital Punishment. Speech by W. Ewart, Esq., 
M.P. London: J. Ridgway. 

Here, too is Mr. Ewart’s speech upon his favourite 

hobby, the abolition of the punishment of death. 





Reduction of the Wine Duties. 

Lock. 
Tais pamphlet is put forward by the Wine Reduc- 
tion Committee in consequence of the failure of 
Mr. Oliveira’s motion. It contains a good statement 
of the argument. 


London: Ward and 





Criminal Lunatics: 
RUSSELL 
Churchill. 

In a letter to the Lord Chancellor, Dr. Reynolds at- 
tempts to determine the important questions of what 
is a lunatic, and how far he is responsible for his 
acts; but we had rather take the good Doctor's 
opinion upon the former than upon the latter ques- 
tion. As a specimen of his reasoning upon the re- 
sponsibility question, it will be sufficient to state 
that he thinks a lunatic should be held responsible 
if his lunacy arise from circumstances which he could 
have controlled. This is certainly not the law, and 
we trust it never will be. The question to be de- | 
termined by the jury in these cases is, whether the 
criminal was conscious of the nature of his acts when 
he committed them. 


sible ? 
London : 


Ron FT I 
IY vd. | 


John 


are they Respon 
Reynoips, M.D. 








| Complete Guide to Government Appointments and 
to the Civil Service Examinations. By JAMES C, 
Hunt. London: Relfe, Brothers. 


A most useful little manual to all aspirants to civil 
service emplgyment. The compiler gives some good 
advice to those who intend te present themselves for 
examination ; and the volume contains an analysis of 
the Civil Service Commissioners’ report, a list of the 
different departments in the service, with the limits of | 
age for admission, and an account of the various sub- | 
jects in which the examinations are made. 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. | 


The Magazines of the month are generally heavy— 
they partake of the dullness of the season. Even 
Blackwood is heavy. ‘‘Macaulay” is a used-up | 
theme. Lord Dalhousie is gone by. Most interesting | 
and seasonable is a delightful account of a visit to 


| sons known and unknown. 


i ‘* Star in the East,” 


| Urban’s interesting biography. 





Selborne, immortalised by Gilbert White, and the 
sketch of the rambles on the sea-shore at Ilfracomb. 
The novel of “ The Athelings” is excellent. 

The North British Review is gradually winning for 
itself a very high reputation. In power and bril- 
liancy, it és very much what the Edinburgh once was. 


In every department it has contributions of tie | 


highest ability. Its political papers are full of 


| vigour and free thought: in philosophy it has dis- 


tinguished itself, although it is of a school which be- 
longs rather to the past than to the present. 
scientific articles are popular but 
treatises on the subjects discussed. The new number 
is one of the best that has appeared. ‘‘ The Ottoman 
Empire ” handles fearlessly a topic which the news- 
papers seem toshrink from looking at, asif they thought 
it not very creditable to their sagacity, which in 
truth it is not; and “The Crimean Campaign” 


Its | 
also profound | 


British Navy,” in which the writer expresses hj 
opinion that the proper place for the Queen to receiy¢ 
foreign ambassadors is ‘‘ upon the deck of a firs: 


| rater.” 


Bentley’s Miscellany contains a gossiping summary 
of “ the Session and the Season,” a continuation 4 
Dudley Costello’s tale, ‘‘ The Joint-Stock Banker, 
a biographical article upon the late Charles Young, 
and one of Monkshood’s essays upon essayists a 
reviewers—the subject of the present exercitati 
being Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

The Eclectic Review gives a laudatory notice of Mr, 





| Ruskin’s fourth volume of his **Modern Painters - 


boldly and successfully vindicates our own army from | 
the attacks of our own journals and the misstate- | 


ments of foreigners. ‘“ Literary Tendences in France ” 
eloquent and indignant protest against the re- 

immorality which too much pervades the 
of our neighbours. 


is an 
fined 
literature 


The subject of the | 


scientitic paper is “* The Microscope and its Revela- | 


tions.” A pleasant biographical memoir of Perthes, 
the German bookseller, and an article 
and his times, agreeably varies the enjoyments of 
the reader. 

The North American Review, which is the Quarterly 
of the United States, is a_ little more cosmopolitan 
than it been of late. Articles on subjects of 
European interest are numerous. Among them the 


has 


on Rogers | 


most interesting are an essay on the ‘‘ Character of | 
Washington,” the study of which by his countrymen | 


may be serviceable, now that there is so great a 
tendency to depart from his rules. A graphic picture 
of “Damascus,” a philosophical paper 
‘‘ Plato in History,” “ Prescott as an Historian,” the 
“‘ Literature of Friendship,” the ‘ Rise of the Dutch 
Republic,” ‘Surgical and Medical Miscellanies,” 
and the “‘American Expedition to Japan,” are all 
themes which may be enjoyed by every English 
reader, and they are handled with more than common 
ability. The essay on ‘ American Art” anticipates 
a more rapid progress than experience could venture 
to hope forit. Art is the last growth of a people. 
The Americans must be engaged for a long time to 
come in the work of material improvement, in sub- 
duing the earth and replenishing it, and in the pro- 
duction of wealth and the creation of a country. It 


| is not until this is done that America can successfully 


cultivate art. If any proof were wanting, it is 
found in the fact that the whole Union cannot main- 
tain a single literary journal. 

Chambers's History of the Russian War is brought 


| down to the Peace Congress at Paris. 


Henry Mayhew’s admirable and ingaluable perio- 
dical, The Great World of London, is more strange, 
more amusing, than any romance that ever was 
written ; while itis all true and fraught with instruc- 
tion. He is still continuing his pictures of the London 
Prisons in this sixth part, describing the House of 


| Correction in Coldbath-fields. 
Sharpe's London Magazine for August is an illus- | 


trated magazine, containing contributions from per- 
Tt contains a good deal 
of agreeable and wholesome reading for a very small 
price. 


entitled | 


The Art Journal for August gives two large en- | 


gravings of pictures in the royal collection, viz., 
Corbauld’s “Go and Sin no more,” and Warren’s 
an exquisite work of art, to 
which the engraver has done ample justice. 
alone is worth a guinea. The subject of the present 
number of the series of British artists, is Frith, R.A., 
of whose best works there are four large woodcuts of 
extraordinary merit. Another profusely illustrated 
paper is contributed by Mr. Fairholt, on “ the Dutch 
Genre Painting;” and a third is illustrative of the 
Sheffield Court in the Crystal Palace, and has many 
engravings of the objects exhibited there. 


The Monthly Review for August is one of those | 


periodicals whose existence we cannot account for. 
Who wants it? Who reads it? What opening is 
there for it? But the proprietor knows best. 

Mr. Stocqueler has commenced, in Orr's Circle of 
Literature, a work entitled “The British Soldier,” 
designed to be an anecdotical history of the British 
army. He has chosen a good time for such a work, 
just when the periodical English mania is running 
upon red-coats. 

The Gentleman's Magazine.—The current number 
opens with the second chapter of Mr. Sylvanus 
There is also a sum- 
ming-up article on the war, and articles on the con- 
genial subjects of ornamental art, church-building, 
carved ivories, &c. A chronologically-arranged list 


| of licences to crenellate, granted from the time of 


Henry III. (1256) downwards, will be of great use 
to antiquaries. 

The Dublin University Magazine is genial aud 
pleasant as ever. An article on the reformatory 
establishment at Mettray, a well-deserved castigation 
of George Sand for her presumptuous treatment of 
Shakspere’s ‘“ As you like it,” and a well-written 
article upon James Montgomery, are the distinguish- 
ing features of the number. There is also a carefully- 
compiled historical article upon ‘The Progress of the 


followed by an amusing and well-written article upon 
‘* Low Life in London,” based chiefly upon Mr. Henry 
Mayhew’s forthcoming work. Among the other 





|; contents of the number we may specify a valual! 
| resum 


of the Austrian Concordat, and a review oi 


Dr. Young's singular volume on ‘* The Connection 
Evil and Good.” 

Titan—which (as our readers doubtless know) i: 
the new name for *“‘ Hogg’s Instructor ”—comes 
with great force this month. “ When I was a Russian 
Governor” is a well-written, humorous tale, pro- 
fessing to be the experience of a young Englisbinan 
who had been tutor in the household of a Russi 
Prince. There is a good article on Indian novels, 
and an essay by Mr. Alexander Smith on Geoffrey 
Chaucer. A new and good feature in Zifan is a 
collection of authentic letters written by remarkat! 
people, to which contribution is invited. 

The Oxford and Cambridge Magazine has an artic! 
on “Popular Lectures and National Education,” in 
which the former is recommended as an effectual 
means to the latter; also a paper in support of the 
Rights of Woman Movement, the writer of which 
takes Tennyson’s ‘ Princess” as one of the tex:- 
books on the subject. 

The London University Magazine opens with an 
article entitled “‘ The Peculiar Institution,” in which 
asevere though not undeserved criticism is levelled 
against the history and some of the late proceedings 
of the United States. The writer considers that the 
Union is destined to come to a speedy end—firstly, 
because of the slavery question; and, secondly, be- 
cause the late outrage upon Mr. Sumner has cause 
an irreparable breach between the Northern and 
Southern States. There is a good article upon the 
Italian revolution; and a sensible paper recommending 
the University of London to occupy the ground whic) 
Cambridge and Oxford have neglected, by encouraging 
the cultivation of the physical sciences. An article 
on the * Cheap Press” will be read with interest. 

The Ladies’ Companion and Monthly Magazine is 
full, as usual, of light and wholesome reading, sac) 
as is fit for the fair readers who areto peruse it. The 
subject of the frontispiece is seasonable enough— 
“Grouse-shooting in the Highlands,” drawn and 
engraved by Mr. F. Topham. 

Macphail’s Edinburgh Ecclesiastical Journal ari 
Literary Review contains an article on Islamism and 
some reviews—notably, one of a tragedy, called 
“Wallace,” as to which we cannot altogether sym- 
pathise with the rapturous admiration of the reviewer. 

The West of Scotland Magazine gives a telli 
article upon the clearings in Sutherlandshire, showin 
how the fine peasantry of the Highlands have bee 
sacrificed to what is called improving the property. A 
good paper upon Grouse-shooting will be read with 
interest by sportsmen. 

The Churchman’s Magazine contains an interesting 








— Oc 


| biography of Dr. Kitto, and, among other subjects, 


This | 





administers a sharp rebuke to Mr. Baron Alderson, 
for his interpretation of the Rubric at the trial of the 
Rev. R. M. Benson for marrying two persons already 
married at the registrar's office—the learned judge 
having incidentally ruled that the service for the 
churching of women was intended for the use of un- 
married as well as married women. 

The Scottish Educational Journal contains the coa- 
tinuation of an article in favour of Reformatory 
Schools; the second chapter of a History of Educa- 
tion in Scotland from the earliest times; a sketch of 
Dr. Arnold, as ‘‘a model for Schoolmasters;” soime 
valuable observations upon National Education 
and other articles of general interest. 

Riddell’s Magazine and Amateur Review. Smartly 
written, but intensely amateurish in the stilted, ex- 
aggerated style of its strong writing; witness the 
highly melo-dramatic scenes in “‘ Vernon, or the 
Pursuit’—in which, by the by, we discern an 
admirable plot for a horse drama at Astley’s. 

The Boy's Own Magazine selects those subjects of 
adventure and mystery which are most likely to move 
the excitable bosoms of those schoolboys who have 
twopence to spare. ‘Forest, Field and, Fen,” ‘ The 
History of a Traveller,” “A Digger in Difficulties,” 
“British Arms in India—such are a few of the titles 
in the present number of this cheap and wholesome 
periodical. 

Gossip for the Garden is exactly what it cal!s 
itself, full of sound advice, intelligibly given. No 
gardener, amateur, or professional, should be withous 





t. 

The Englishman's Domestic Magazine contains some 
well-written stories; but the best parts of this 
periodical are to be found under the headings “ The 
Work-table,” “ The Doctor,” “ Cookery,” and “ Things 
worth Knowing.” 
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FRANCE. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ) 


Paris, Aug. 12. 

Bunsen on Religious Liberty—Threatened History of 

the London Press: “A chiel’s amang ye takin’ 
notes” —. 4 Mystific ation— Curious Char ‘ges— A¢ cli nr 
jor Defamation—The New s of the 
“Theatres, ‘ : 

Two remarkable works have simultaneously been 

published in Germany, Zeichen der Zeit (“* Signs of 

ie Times”), by M. Bunsen, late Prussian Minister 
in England; and Wider Bunsen (‘Against Bunsen” 

by Professor Stahl. Both M. Stahl and M. 

1 are members of the Lutheran Church; both seem 
to be thorough Christians; but it would be difficult | 
to find two adversaries whose ideas and principles 
are more antagonistic. M. Stahl wishes to consti- 
tute the three principal religious communions in his 
country into a State Religion, with the Prince for 
its head while; M. Bunsen urges perfect equality for 
every creed, and the complete separation of the 

Church from the State. The first trembles at the 

idea of religious truth being left to take care of itself; 

in his eyes religion is doomed unless Government 
takes it under its protections. The second describes 
the alliance as pernicious, and trusts alone in un- 

limited liberty. And yet M. Stahl is by profession a 

philosopher—M. Bunsen is only a diplomatist. Such 

are the freaks of fortune! It is true that the diploma- 
tist lived for fifteen years in London, where he wit- 
nessed the working of the system he supports. He 
took a part in all the religious discussions of the esta- 
blished Church ; he was the friend and companion of | 
the English divines who attach themselves to the refu- | 
tation of Puseyite doctrines, which incline to Calvin- 

ism. His rival, on the contrary, has passed all his life in 

Serlin, where religion is generally nothing but a 

political instrument. It is not, therefore, without 

irony that Stahl reminds the ex-minister that, 
having spent so much of his life out of his country, 
he is not qualified to pass a judgment on what takes 
place in Prussia. M. Stahl may be right; but I | 
apprehend that most people must be placed in the 
same category as M. Bunsen; and from this distance 
it is difficult to recognise tolerance and liberty in 
what is decorated by those appellations in Berlin. 
On the contrary, nothing can be more simple nor 
more clearly understood than the measures M. Bunsen 
urges the adoption of as necessary—freedom of con- 
science, perfect liberty for every kind of creed, and 
separation of the Church from the State. That this | 
will one day take place is an inevitable consequence 
of the progress of civilisation. Even if the band 
which binds the State and the Church together is not | 
broken asunder, it will be sufficiently loosened to | 
prevent any creed being exclusively she by the 
Government, in order that each communion should 
be perfectly independent, and phe” oe wrotected by 
law. Liberty of conscience, as M. Bi so a under- 
stands it, bears no resemblance to what M. Stahl 
would express by those words. M. Stahl is kind enough 
to admit that every man may privately have a reli- 
gious opinion of his own—this concession it would, 
indeed, have been hard to refuse. If the Almighty 
had not placed that liberty in the depths of the human 
soul, it would long since have been extirpated by 
pol liticians aud doctsrs of divinity. On the contrary, 
M. Bunsen not only claims for every one perfect 
freedom in the choice of his creed, but also the ri ght 
of publicly following its tenets and propagating it by 
every means in his power 

In the eyes of M. Bunsen, freedom of conscience | 
entails complete liberty for every form of bag 6 
ie, the faculty for every community to assemble, to 
have temples, and worship the Almighty after their 
own fashion, that they should be free to teach and act 
with no restraint, save the condition of respecting the | 
rights of their neighbours and the rights of the State. 
Itis quite evident that this right of proselytising does 
not permit those who enjoy it to insult or maltreat | 
those of a different opinion; but care must be taken 
not to convert the use of liberty itself into an abuse. 
To write, preach, distribute the Bible, open schools, 
hospitals, is a fair mode of competing with other 
churches. There is no unfairness in such a course, 
when none can claim from the State a recognition 
that any one of them alone has the monopoly of 
truth. 

The rights of the State are likewise entitled to be 
respected just as much as private rights and inte- 
rests; and it is not in the least in M. Bunsen’s in- 
tentions that, under the pretext of a new Church 
establishment, republicanism or socialism should be 
enthroned at Berlin. It is with such sesquipidalian 
words that M. Stahl attacks the cause of religious 
liberty. To crush it, he mixes up the cause of his 
Church and that of the State, which his antagonist 
does not dream of interfering with. But this method 
is decidedly gone by, and it is high time it should 
be left aside. The Church and the State do not gra- 
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same sphere; and religion, which 


Being, has nothing in common with politics, which 


| regulates the outer course and relations of citizens 


with the government. What matters it to the State 
that all dogmas and forms of worship should not be 
alike, and that those placed politically under its con- 
trol should differ in their opinions on subjects which 
do not belong to the nether world. The only point 
that touches the State in connexion with religion is 
public morality; but in this respect all Christian 
communities, however different their creed, are 
agreed. All are based upon the Gospel; and all 


sanction the maxim that that which is due to Cesar | 


unto Cesar should be rendered. 

Whence, then, does it arise, that liberty should 
always be kept down, and that maxims so wise, in 
such thorough conformity with the 
Christianity, should be constantly departed from? 
The reason, as M. Bunsen recognises it, is to be found 
in the existence of time-honoured customs and in- 
terests, which are opposed to the progress of religious 
freedom. In Anglican and Lutheran countries there 
is a hierarchy which has the support of the secular 
power, and which refuses to give up its share of 
dominion, 
time. Undermined in public opinion, the hierarchy, 
feeling its weakness, strives to connect itself still 
more closely with the State, and forces upon it a 


} union, not with religion, but with one Church. The 
| resistance is not to be found in Protestantism—for, 
unless it embodies a principle of liberty, Protestant- 


but a name—the obstacle is to be found 
in the hierarchy. And thus it is that it is against 
the hierarchy that M. Bunsen’s efforts are di- 
rected. He knows whence the enemy derives its 
strength, and it is at its very heart that his blows 
are aimed. 

What we require (says M. Bunsen) is not tolera- 
tion, but liberty. We feel odium theologicum against 


ism is 


none. We live on the best terms with those of our | 
fellow-citizens that profess the Catholic faith; we | 
respect the opinions and the conscience of our 


brethren; we have no enemy save the partisans of 
persecution, whoever they may be, who condemn 
toleration as contrary to the principles of Chris- 
tianity, and who deny the existence of religious free- 
dom, calling it atheism or revolutionism. Little matters 
it to us what costume the hierarchy may wear; little 
matters it to us that it reigns supreme at Rome, at 
Oxford, at Berlin, or at Halle. And to speak truly 
of all those Popes, the best to my mind is he who 
reigns at Rome. Of all the various systems of 


clerical hierarchies, the Catholic system seems to me | 


the most rational.” 

Such, in a few words, are the doctrines and opinions of 
M. Bunsen. That they will not be extensively shared 
in England is not a matter of doubt ; and yet, accord- 
ing to sacred philosophy and Christian doctrine, 
Chevalier Bunsen is in the right. Itis too bad, how- 
ever, for an Oxford D.C.L. to be so heterodox. 

3ishop Wilberforce must be shocked at such ingrati- 
tude on the part of one of the graduates of Alma 
Mater. 

One of the correspondents of the Paris press, 
from which city he has 
lately been writing, is by no means generally remark- 
able for accuracy, promises to supply his readers with 
a history of the personnel of the London press, with 
policy adopted by each journal, 
and a description of the intercourse which is main- 
tained by the Government journals with the minis- 
terial offices, and with ministers themselves. If this 


gentleman keep his promise his letters will be highly 
interesting, 
| the great mass of the 
know very little 
ings which have been so freely disclosed to this inqui- 
sitive foreigner. 
; seems 
habits and disposed to swallow the most incredible 
stories, 
plaisants, who are disposed to amuse themselves at | 
the expense of “tour own correspondent ” 
—a hoax 
little of the language as he does of the country. 
has, however, 
tune to meet nearly all the most eminent political 
characters of the day at a dinner to which he was 
invited at a highly “respectable, but not first-rate, 
| club. 
Houses were present. 
the unaffected urbanity of some of our great landed | 
aristocrats ; 
above all was the cordial terms of friendship, evi- 
dently sincere, existing in private between members | 
of the ministerial and the opposition parties, 
remarked in public for their unremitting hostility. A 
touching example of this entente cordiale was afforded | 
by the convivial gaieties of the Right Hon. 
of the Opposition and the Noble Lord Member for 
the City of London! 


not only to his French /ecteurs, but to 
English public, who certainly 
of the ‘‘ behind the scenes ” proceed- 


In all probability the writer, who 


an utter stranger to England and English 


has fallen into the hands of some mauvais 
from Paris 
the more easy as he evidently knows as 
He 


he tells the world, had the good for- | 


‘of the leading members of both 


He was quite charmed with | 


Several 


but what commanded his admiration | 





most | 


Leader | 


How these fellows—his hosts | 


. » | 
doctrines of | 


though it has no claims to it save those of | 


| imitations of humanity— 
| the most splendid things in Europe.” 
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| —must have laughed at the poor Frenchman 
had been quizzing so unmercifully when they met 
the next day! It is to be hoped, however, this 
gentleman will keep his promise respecting the Lond 
press—his account of it must be amusing. 

While on the subject of newspapers, some curi 
disclosures are just now coming out respecting 
member of the Paris, or rather the Belgian, 
He is a Frenchman named Lecomte, and has achieved 
some notoriety as one of the correspondents of a 
Brussels papers L’Indépendance Belge, in which cha- 
racter he has, it seems, been able to acquire the fav 
of a portion of the French Government. § 
charges of a serious nature having been lately 
] rought against this individual, the awkward ones 
forger ry and swindling being among the number, th« 
| were taken up by some of the minor press here, a 
inquiry challenged in a manner too specific to 
passed over. Driven into a corner, Lecomte in con- 
| sequence brought an action against three or four 
| these little journals, laying his damages at 40,U) 
francs, for defamation—a sum not one penny 
small were the charges brought against him un- 
founded. The trial came on before the Police corres- 
tionnel last week; but, by some hocus pocus in t 
French law, or, probably, by the influence of Lecomte 
| the proceedings in the case were not made publ 
| They are said to have been remarkably piquant. The 
result, however, was that the court refused to award 
any damages whatever, thus rejecting the plaint otf 
defamation. But for the insulting language 
towards Lecomte they fined the defendants, one 
francs (four pounds sterling), another 50 francs—a 
decision which leaves the truth or falsehood of the 
charges against the plaintiff exactly where they 
stood before. It is remarked that the Government 
are by no means happy in their selection of th: 
protéges in the press. 

The new magnificent courts of the Louvre and th: 
| Tuileries are rapidly approaching completion, an 
will assuredly form another splendid feature to t 
aspect of beautiful Paris, already so rich in attr 
tions. There is, undoubtedly, much which a 
artistic taste might blame in the over-crowded orza- 
mentation, and, probably, in the architecture of ! 
new buildings. But there are also strong pleas f 
indulgence. In the first place, there were buildi: 
already erected too important for removal, and t 
difficult task of the architect, which it were most un- 
| just to lose sight of, was to raise a series of edifi 
} which should, to a certain extent, correspond wi 
the former, and at the same time do "honour to modern 
art. This, it must be admitted, the architect has 
effected ina manner which reflects high credit 
his reputation, for a more imposing coup d’wil than 
that presented to the spectator on entering th« 
Place du Carrousel it is not easy to imagine. Th: 
virgin whiteness of the stone, now in its first fresh- 
ness, the two stately pavilions, or rather pueens, 
with their long line of lofty arcades, surmounted | 
| elegant terraces, which join the Louv re on each side, 

with the refreshing verdure of the garden in 
centre, which, lately planted as it is, looks beaut 
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even now—all this, breaking upon the view 
at a first glance, is indeed magnificent; and on 
examining the details, the elaboration of the 
ornamental work is something wonderful. This 
is, as I have already mentioned, overdone 


finish and workman-like skill 


but the marvellous 
with which every minute detail has been broug! 
out will ever command admiration—-every mason of 
the hundreds employed must have been more an artis? 
than a workman. The statues on the terraces I mu 
give up; ey is in fact nothing to be said in the 
favour. nd then the infernal old court costum: 








the very pean Bre s of grace and heroism—to co! my lete 
| the profanation! 


As Sir R. Peel exclaimed at 
aspect of Trafalgar-square, the Parisian may 
repeat on looking ron those be-w igged and be-booted 
‘They have spoiled one of 
I live, howev 

in the hope of seeing all these abominations c: 
off some day or other to the provinces. Most of 
great men of France were born in some country t 
or village, where these statues would each be rec 
with pleasure, and Paris would thus be rid 
undeniable eye-sore and nuisance. It is, however, 
due to justice and truth to add that many of t 
statues in question, as works of art, are unexce 
able; the objection is to the site chosen wherein 
place them. And the drawback, though grave, does 
not prevent the Place du Carrousel being the most 
superb monument which as yet exists of the rule of 
Napoleon ILL. 

Of theatres I will only say that they are makir 
all sorts of excuses to close their doors in consequence 
of the oppressive heat. Nobody goes. A theatrical 
journal says that the P alais Royal, the Gymnase, and 
the Variétés all acted one night last week to houses of 
less than 200f. (8/.) receipt. Verb. sat. 
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AMERICA, 
JAPAN, 


Narrative of the Expedition of the American 
Squadron to the Seas and Japan, per- 
formed in the years 1852, 1853, and 1854, under 
the Command of Commodore M. C. Pe ITY, U.S. 
Navy, by order of the Government of the United 
States. Compiled from Original Notes and 
Journals of Commodore Perry and his Officers, 
at his request and under his supervision. By 
Francis L. Hawks, D.D., LL.D. New York: 
D. Appleton and Co. London: Truebner and 
Co. 1856, 

Ir is not to be wondered at that, so soon as it was 

known that the Government of the United States 

had projected an expedition to Japan, with a view 
to breaking through the exclusive policy of that 
country, and of establishing such friendly and 
commercial relations with its Government as 
would bring it within the pale of modern civili- 
sation, the greatest curiosity was at once excited 
among all who were familiar with the past history 
of that extraordinary empire, as to the result of 
an experiment so bold and so pregnant with con- 

sequences. 4 
Our information respecting Japan has 

hitherto been so meagre, that what we really 

knew might be very briefly summed up. We 
have known it as an immense and populous 
empire, whose inhabitants had, in some sense, 
attained to a very high degree of civilisation, and 
whose policy (apparently founded upon a con- 
tempt of European feuds and a dread of Euro- 
pean aggression) has been for the last two cen- 
turies to isolate itself almost entirely from the 
nations of the Western World, with the solitary 
exception of the Dutch. How the Dutch ob- 
tained for themselves that exception, by assisting 
the Japanese in the persecution of Christians, at 
the time when the insolence and rapacity of the 
Roman Catholic priests had aroused the indigna- 
tion of the natives against the professors of that 
religion, and under what base and degrading 
conditions they have reserved that privilege to 
themselves, must be already known to the large 
majority of our readers. Suffice it to say that 
the Dutch residents upon the little island of 

Dezima, in the port of Nagasaki, have consti- 

tuted the sole link of communication between 

Japan and the Western World ever since the 

expulsion of the Portuguese in the middle of the 

seventeenth century. 

As to the internal constitution of the empire 
itself, it has been long known that the Japanese 
are governed by two emperors, the one spiritual 
and the other temporal ; that the power of the 
former is greatly inferior to that of the latter, 
though he receives some compensation for that 
circumstance by the dignity and sacredness of 
character which is attached to him; that the 
spiritual emperor is called the Mikado, and re- 
sides at Miako, which is the chief seat of learning 
in Japan, and where he lives surrounded with the 

mpty forms of a barren dignity ; and that the 
temporal emperor, who is called the Ziogoon, 
resides in the city of Yedo (or Jeddo), which is 
really the seat of the Japanese government. It 
is also known that the laws and constitutions of 

Japan are regarded by the Japanese themselves 

as almost immutable; and, in order that they 

shall not be rashly or inconsiderately changed, 
it is provided that any statesman shall suffer 
leath if he propose a change which is not ac- 
cepted by the emperor and the other ministers 
f state. That this renders the Japanese legis- 
lators very cautious as to what innovations they 
propose is only natural; and it may, perhaps, be 
questioned whether a similar arrangement might 
10t be advantageously adopted by other and more 
civilised nations. Of their commerce, internal 
trade, manners, language, laws, philosophy, and 
religion, some information (more or less correct) 
has reached us through the works of Kempfer, 
Thunberg, Doeff, Fischer, Meylan, Siebold, 
Golownin, Macfarlane, and others; but it can- 
not be said that upon any of these points have 
we been either very accurately or very fully 
informed. : j 

Pefore referring to what the Americans have 
lone to dissipate this ignorance and break through 
this exclusiveness, it may not be out of place to 
recount, as briefly as may be, the circumstances 
of our own connection with the empire of Japan. 
On the 18th of April 1611, the East India Com- 
pany (then known as “the Worshipful Fellow- 


China 


ship of the Merchants of London trading into | 


the East Indies”) sent a ship from London to 
Japan, with letters from James I., and instruc- 


Fae . lt | 
tions to open trade with that country. The | 


| circumstances of the voyage have been preserved 
by old Purchas ; and it is clear that on the arrival 
of the vessel, in June 1613, the English were re- 
ceived in a friendly spirit by the natives. It 
should be remembered that at this time William 
Adams, an Englishman by birth, was domiciled 
at Yedo, and was one of the principal advisers of 
the Emperor of Japan. Through the influence 
and good offices of this person, a commercial 
treaty was concluded between the English and 
the Japanese, based upon the most liberal, open, 
and friendly terms; thus clearly showing that 
the original policy of the Japanese was by 
no means one of conservative exclusiveness. It 
appears, however, that for some reason or other 
the English Company was dissatisfied with its 
experiment. Perhaps its agents made an unwise 
selection of goods for the Japanese market. At 
any rate the venture did not prove remunerative. 
and in 1623, after the Company had lost about 
40,000/., it voluntarily closed its factory at 
Firando, and discontinued business with the 
Japanese. Shortly after this, the persecution of 
the Christians commenced; but, as the English 
had left Japan, they were not, of course, involved 
init. Thirteen years later on, when an attempt 
was made to renew the trade with Japan, it was 
found that the Dutch had become all-powerful 
in the interim, and the overtures of the British 
were not favourably received by the natives. In 
1673 the East India Company made another very 


earnest attempt to regain its lost footing; but 
by this time the Dutch had succeeded in | 


thoroughly prejudicing the Japanese against 
their commercial rivals, and the English were 
told that, inasmuch as their Sovereign (King 
Charles I.) had married the daughter of their 
arch-enemy (the King of Portugal), the Govern. 
ment of Japan could not entertain friendly 
| relations either with him or with his subjects 
From that time forward the English have never 
succeeded in gaining any footing in Japan. In 
1808, Captain Fleetwood Pellew made an awk- 
ward attempt to frighten the Japanese into sub- 
mission by remaining for two whole days in the 
harbour of Nagasaki; but his experiment had no 
other effect than that of greatly incensing the 
Japanese Government, and begetting a popular 
feeling in the empire very much to the prejudice 
of the English;* and, in 1813, Sir Stamford 
Raffles attempted, but in vain, to bully the 
Dutch Goverrior into ceding the Dutch settle- 
ment to the English. Since these clumsy pro- 
ceedings, the effects of which were, of course, 
precisely the reverse of what had been antici- 
pated, the English have not, until very lately, 
made any further attempts in the direction of 
Japan. It is not a little strange that when our 
navy was employed in the seas of the neighbouring 
empire of China, and when the successful con- 
duct of the Chinese war had doubtless raised the 
prestige of British power in that part of the 
world to a very high pitch indeed, nothing was 
done towards effecting some arrangement with 
this jealous and exclusive people. What Com- 
modore Perry has so easily done with a small 
force might certainly have been effected with 
much greater ease by the fleet which we had in 
the Chinese waters at the conclusion of the war 
in 1842; but for some unaccountable reason 
nothing was done, and it was left for the United 
States and for Commodore Perry to reap the 
great credit and advantage of being the first to 
break down the prejudice of centuries, and bring 
the great and wealthy empire of Japan once 
more within the family of nations. 
It must be confessed that this has not been 


done without some demonstration of force, and | 


the exhibition of a readiness to use it, if such a 
course should seem unavoidable. But this was 
to be calculated upon, and was evidently a part of 
the scheme by which alone the experiment could 
be successful. The exclusiveness of the Japa- 
nese could not be expected to yield before any- 
thing short of a bold front and a firm, if nota 
| menacing attitude. The deliberate custom of 
| centuries was not likely to give way to any argu- 
ment that was not irresistible. It is impossible 
| to see how Commodore Perry would have suc- 
ceeded by means of any other policy than that 
which he adopted,—a quiet firmness, a concili- 
, atory tone, combined with a sturdy determina- 
| tion to be listened to respectfully. This was the 
spirit in which he approached Japan, and by it 
he brought his adventure to a successful termi- 
nation. 








officer is now the 


| 
| 
| * It is not a little singular that this vers 
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Admiral commanding in the China Seas. 


On the 24th of November 1852 Commodore 
Perry set sail from the United States for Japan, 
in the war-steamer Mississippi. The other vessels 
of the expedition were to join him either on his 
voyage or in China. The steamer touched for 
coal at Madeira, St. Helena, the Cape, the 
Mauritius, and Singapore. On the 7th of April 
1853 the Mississippi arrived at Hong Kong, and 
from thence proceeded to Canton, Macao, and 
Shanghai. In the Chinese waters the Mississippi 
was joined by the Plymouth and the Susque- 
hanna, a fine war-steamer, which thenceforward 
became the flagship of the Commodore; subse- 
quently they were joined by the Supply, the 
Caprice, and the Saratoga. As the revolution 
was then proceeding in China, Commodore Perry 


judged it expedient to leave behind him the 


Plymouth, as a guard to American interests and 
American property in the China seas, and with 
the rest of his squadron set sail for Napha, the 
principal port of Lew Chew, which they reached 
on the 26th of May. 

What we have hitherto known of Lew Chew 
and its inhabitants has been principally derived 
from Captain Basil Hall, whose statements are, 
however, gravely impugned by Commodore 
Perry and his officers. It appears that these 
islands are in some degree dependent upon the 
empire of Japan; and that there exists a strong 
affinity, both in manners, laws, and language, 
between the Lew Chewans and the Japanese. 
Commodore Perry’s policy in dealing both with 
this people and with the Japanese was to affect 
a very severe etiquette in his interviews with 
them; for, knowing them to be ceremonious in 
their own customs, he judged it to be the wisest 
course ever to outdo them in that respect, and, by 
being still more ceremonious than themselves, 
thus to gain their esteem and consideration.’ In 
consonance with this policy, he never permitted 
the natives to familiarise themselves with him, 


' and invariably refused to treat with any digni- 


taries but those of the first rank. When the 
Regent of Lew Chew paid him a visit on board 
the Susquehanna, he received him with the 
greatest ceremony, and caused it to be intimated 
to that potentate that he should return the visit 
at the palace. This was a terrible breach of 
national exclusiveness. The Government of Lew 
Chew for a long time attempted to combat and 
overcome this resolution of the Commodore, buit 
it was in vain; Perry remained firm in his 
resolve, and, referring to the previous reception 
of Captain Basil Hall, said that “it was his duty 
to go where an officer of the Queen of England 
had been before him;” and not only was this 
point carried, but he even obtained the conces- 
sion of having a house assigned for the conve- 
nience of Americans visiting Napha, and also a 
coal depot for the use of the steamers; added to 
which he dispatched a party of twelve persons 
from the ships to make an expedition and survey 
the interior. The visit to the palace (which was 
made in spite of the most earnest remonstrances, 
and after the most intricate resources of Lew 
Chew diplomacy had been exhausted) was rather 
curious. The Commodore landed with a strong 
force of sailors and marines, preceded by a band 
of music. 

The Commodore followed them in a sedan chair, 
which had been manufactured for the nonce, by the 
capenter on board the ship. It was emphatically a 
dignified vehicle, as became the occasion, large and 
stately, deeply indebted to paint and putty, not quite 
as polished as a turnout from Newark or Long-acre, 
but, on the whole, decidedly a feature in the proces- 
sion, though its hangings of red and blue were not of 
the finest. At all events, it was the most imposing 
sedan the Lew Chewans ever saw. It was borne by 
eight Chinese coolies, four relieving each other alter- 
nately. On each side of it marched a marine as body 
guard, while a handsome boy had been selected as a 
page, who, with a Chinese steward, were the imme- 
diate personal attendants. 

In this order, and very much to the evident 
terror of the Lew Chewans, the Americans pro- 
ceeded to the palace, where they were received 
with great formality. 

After mutual salutations, tables were brought, and 
cups of very weak tea were presented to the guests. 
Smoking boxes were also distributed round the room, 
and twists of very tough gingerbread were placed on 
the table. In short, it was obvious that the visit at 
the palace was unexpected; it had been supposed, 
probably, that the stratagem of the regent to prevent 
it, by taking the Commodore to his own house, would 
succeed, and, consequently, no preparations had been 
made for the reception of the company at the palace. 

But any short-comings in hospitality at the 
palace were amply made up for in the entertain- 
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ment subsequently given at the gelvete evdiing 
of the Regent. 
It was at once apparent that most hospitable pre- 

parations had been made for the entertainment of the 
Am rican visitors. Four tables were set in the cen- 
tral apartment, and three on each of the wings, and 
these ‘were covered with the most bountiful c ollation. 

Immediately on entering, the guests were desired to 
seat themselves, the Commodore, with Captains 
Buchanan and Adams, occupying the highest table 
on the right hand, and the Regent and his associates 
the one opposite on the left. A ng of chopsticks 

was placed at each corner of every table; in the 
centre was an earthen pot filled pa? Me Saki (the in- 
toxicating drink made by the Lew Chewans), sur- 
rounded with four acorn cups, four large coarse China 
cups, with clumsy spoons of the same material, and 
four teacups. On each table were dishes to the num- 
ber of some twenty, of various sizes and shapes, and 
the exact basis of which no American knoweth to this 
day; possibly it was pig. Of the dishes, however, 
which were familiar to western apprehension, there 
were sliced boiled eggs, which had been dyed crimson, 
fish made into rolls and boiled in fat, pieces of cold 
baked fish, slices of hog’s liver, sugar-candy, cucum- 
bers, mustard, salted radish-tops, and fragments of 
lean pork fried. Cups of tea were first handed round ; 
these were followed by very small cups of saki, which 
had the taste of French ligueu Small bamboo 
sticks, sharpened at one end, oa which some of the 
guests misunderstood for toothpicks, were furnished, 








to be used as forks in taking balls of meat and dough 
from the soup, which made the first course. Soup 
constituted also the next seven courses of the twelve 


whereof the repast consisted. The other four were— 
gingerbread; salads made of bean-sprouts and young 
onion-tops ; a basket of what appeared to be some dark 
red fruit, but proved to be artificial balls, composed of 
a thin dough rind covering a sugary pulp; and 
delicious mixture, compounded of beaten eggs and a 
slender white root with an aromatic taste 

After this hospitable entertainment the Ameri- 
cans could do no less than give their Lew Chew 
friends a taste of Western cookery. Accordingly 
a day was fixed, upon which the Regent and the 
great dignitaries of the island came on board the 
Susquehanna to dine with the Commodore. 


Turtle-soup, goose, kid, curry, and various other 
delicacies formed part of the feast, which was spread 
with bountiful profusion. To the s¢ up the Mayor 
an d Treasurer did ample justice, and in their apprecia- 


rivals of a 
and as the 


tion of its excellence were not unworthy 
nc al alderman. The cabin was sultry, 























| with which | they made 


fast to any part of the ship, | lancers; but large bodies of cavalry were seen behind, 


were unc eremoniously cast off. They attempted to | somewhat in the distance, as if held in reserve. The 
climb up by the chains; but the crew was ordered to | horses of these seemed of a fine breed, hardy, of good 
prevent them, and the sight of pikes, cutlasses, and | bottom, and brisk in action; and these troopers, with 
pistols, checked them, and when they found that our their rich caparisons, presented at least a show} 


officers and men were very much in earnest, they | cavalcade. 
desisted from their attempts to board. These guard- 


boats struck every one with admiration of the beauty The princes deputed to receive the President 





of their models, which, by-the-by, resembled in a letter seem to have comported themselves with 
remarkable degree that of the yac ht America. The ey great dignity upon the occasion. 
were constructed of unpainted wood, with very sharp They were both men of advanced years, the former 
bows, a broad beam, a slightly tapering stern, and a apparently about fifty, and the latter some ten or 
clean run. They were propelled with great swift- | fifteen years older. Prince Toda was the better-look- 
ness through, or rather over, the water, for they | ing man of the two, and the intellectual expression of 
seemed to skim upon its surface rather than to divide his large forehead and amiable look of his regula 
it. The crews, numbering in some of the larger | features contrasted very favourably with the more 
boats thirty or more, were tall and muscular men, | wrinkled and contracted and less regular features 
whose tawny frames were naked, with the exception | his associate the Prince of Iwami. They were both 
of-a cloth about their waists. very richly dressed, their garments being of heavy 
Soon after this, the Vice-Governor of Uraga ee =e et to m eden sese Monten, 
ie : ela Fg 1 sain il “ g 2S gold and sliver. ‘re € beginning, the 
presented himself; but the Commodore (in pur- two princes had assumed an air of statuesque for- 


suance of his policy) would only receive the 
official by deputy, and sent his azde, Lieutenant 
Contee, to confer with him. This officer opened 
the conference with a hint that, unless the guard- 
boats were immediately withdrawn, the Com- 
modore would find means to disperse them—an 
intimation which was promptly responded to by 


mality, which they preserved during the whole inter- 
view, as they never spoke a word, and rose from their 
seats only at the entrance and exit of the Commodorz 
when they made a grave and formal bow. 

The letter of President Fillmore to the Em- 
peror of Japan is a very plain, sensible, and 
straightforward document, offering friendship and 


» immediate dismissal of the guard-boats, ass ; 
a es “ it r : ea fi thwi h. Thi r 1 commercial intercourse between the two nations, 
rnc re rec ( 1e@ snore tor ith. 8 as ° . . - 

a seers > iat alleging that the constitution of the United 
an important point gained, for the Japanese 


States forbids any interference with the religious 
or political concerns of other nations (a statement 
which the late policy of the Government with 
respect to Cuba and Central America will 
scarcely support), and suggesting that, if the 
Japanese did not think it safe to come at once to 
a final conclusion upon the subject, the experi- 
ment might at least be tried for a few years. 
After the delivery of this letter to the Imperial 
Commissioners Commodore Perry resolved to 
leave Japan for a while, in order to give the 
Government time to reflect, and accordingly he 
weighed anchor on the 17th of July, and returned 
at once to Lew Chew. On the occasion of this 


custom of treating all strangers as enemies was 
suspended in favour of the expedition. 

Next morning, the Governor of Uraga came in 
person to the flagship, where he was duly re- 
ceived by Commodores Buchanan and Adams— 
the Commanders having resolved to receive no one 
but a counsellor of the empire deputed to re- 
ceive him by the Emperor of Japan. The 
Governor of Uraga was informed that the ex- 
pedition was for the purpose of delivering a letter 
from the President of the United States to the 
Emperor of Japan, and that the latter must ap- 
point some one to receive it. This was a terrible 





attack le Japanese system, ant 1 os = ‘} . c 

attack upon tl 7 Japa of ti _ : ; : the most | <ccond visit to Lew Chew, he obtained from the 
ge s resources 0 heir diplomacy were | p ; . 

call dint aide ong eaakes t , ws were | Regent of that island all that he had demanded 

calle 0 acti resist it. ivery eX > Fie . . 

Sarena Sawer EF ES |b in de way of accommodation and a storehouse 


that could tend to postpone or divert the 
Americans from their purpose was resorted to; 
but it was all without avail; Commodore Perry 
knew what he was about, had a certain thing to 


for coal. It cannot be doubted that the partial 
success of the negotiations at Japan were not 
without effect in facilitating arrangements with 
this dependency. After this, the Commodore 























east seeded the enests crew w: fo 7 | be > constantly before him. and was firmly re- —_ 
re nsowgenea h = bse kate ‘il @nalle tt = a a - ae saat — oon A returned to China, where he had resolved to wait 
ere very c sarnest), until finally they asked | solvex ( ‘ e principle up which he . ; : . : 
rman se! we Babb me ie veh pcemny Bie: Pervsos lt apse heed sli r¢ primers Upon ware’ le | until the time should arrive for resuming nego- 
permission to remove their caps, and this having been | dealt with the Japanese is well illustrated by the | ,; wtions with the Japanese. This part of the 
> shind t° > . ° . . z LiaLiOUS il UC Jap 750. : marl O ic 
done, the attendant of each, standing behind, vigo- | following ineident. Some boats were dispatched | < neo. encat many ol , : upor 
rously fanned the uncovered head of his master. | from the squadron for the purp 2 eteeniion volume contains a great many observations upon 
. . : ro > squadro U 1e ose Of surveying ‘Li . ‘ " 
Punch followed the soup, and furnished them with : th we oe of Uraga T E eee p rat Chinese manners and customs, though none of 
: r . - > Ne ol )I aga. he (re 10F Ol agé . rT ’ 
new gustatory enjoyment. They had given the Com- ee sets 5 ae : steiage eeTeE PR - | them are particularly novel. The Commodore is 
: = complained of this proceeding, and said that it : . the Chi 
modore some of their saki, and he was now resolved to | ~~ E' ii ‘olati the J, “;.. | very severe upon the small feet of the Chinese 
. ras rect viol ) > Japanese laws t - . . ° ~ 
give them a taste of the saki made in all other parts a ee t mec f om ~— : alpen — ladies, which he terms “ disgusting stumps. 
of the world. So there were French and German | the only reply which he could obtain was, that It was originally the intention of the Commo- 
wine ar rican coy adeira a > ricé aws command such examinat s } 
wines, oe and ——— _ key, Madeira and the oo command such « = : nations, | dore to defer his visit to Japan until the next 
ry, anc 2 gin oO oland, winding he | * am iM sricans were as much bound t . 
ry; und the gin ¢ : and, winding up with the an t at £ mer can ¢ i n 1c! 1 to spring; “wags certain events contributed to change 
sweet, smooth, strong Maraschino, which decidedly, | obey the American laws as he was the Japanese ¢ } nae we ’ 
in their estimation, bor y the pal They shut | laws.” Thi rah Pie gor ee is plan of action. In the first place, he suspected 
W he 2S atk ore oo H e€ aim. ey sa aws. S was certainly anew reading ot in- nat : 
their eyes and smacked tl r lips at each sip of the . P * pater << call sis om eiagie shed the French and Russians were scheming t 
"Sf nacke ‘ips at each sip of the | ternational law, and we have no doubt that the ‘ , el Slee, ceuetll Rabihensl iia Marais 
ij npid delicacy, and, in at chen d but a very | littl - 1 by tl be beforehand with him, and indeed the Russian 
> 7 hse MS pet “y *d rernor was as htt nvinces y the argu- . rere . . +s 
Ty appreciation of the virtue of perance. And cite aM ‘Ml ‘ . ~ ld : 2 HG, > fee 7 Admiral Pontiatine had only just paid a visit to 
+f Ls a | ment as Mr. Marcy would have been if it ha ; er : . 
while they were thus almost eq * Christendom na ‘ She Sie Al te ay dhe ante oo th Nagasaki; in the next place he received some 
b. —_ . en urge n Mir. Ure ons tayvour upon ne e : * 4 
in genteel dissipation, Mr. Heine, at a small table, Enli POG nee ene Ur ee |e unpleasant orders from home, which 
. ‘ Ss a] ues n: but } ‘raca was withil —_ © 7 7 e.9 + 
was making a sketch of the up, and Mr. Portman ames eo ree nt ¢ “ th Mi , ig tir os . +1 98 threatened to interfere so gravely with the success 
was taking ¢ » Reg range oO > guns of the Mississippi, and the -¢ ;:. wi ES , 
be waeggi ne penal was forced to eclentaansses ania h yHecn enpedision pre r-—sae-avtratan tir er 
But, inasmuch as the exchange of amenities lid. sith teende } at * iain al til] discretion to the extent of disobeying them. It 
( y s mi r, O in otners Of stlil } 
with the inhabitants of Lew Chew was not the |“ oe Aenean _ appears that, subsequently to the commencement 
great object of his expedition, Commodore Perry = ¢ — porta ce EEE ee ae ey Perry’s expedition, the authorities at Wash- 
v, : 2 A : . » Commodore now announced his intentio : . é tiers 
lost no time in pressing onward to Japan. On, es ¥ mse ‘Ura ati ' teliv . ¢] Pi : va ’g | ington had taken it into their heads that it was 
" 5 . of landing : aga to deliver the resident’s : 3 
the 2nd of July the squadron left Napha for lett as — r ; ms iel al j " Gover more important to look after the American 
zi * . Yr, and aiter some deiay the Japanese Govern- +7 } ° . witad 
Japan, and ~~ the morning > the 8th they | ‘Ctr ane am 6 Shee paert. we rests in China while that empire was agitated 
ay Way ’ |ment dispatched two princes, imperial coun- ; ay ae 
sailed upon « Japanese waters. Cape Sagami, on ‘Hl t A ge whe ae | in Sil by political troubles, than even to prosecute the 
, rs. receive this document he landing ? . To . : = aa Saws 
the promontory of Idzu, was the first lar id made, = “apn roma tl : 14th of July. and was effected Japanese project. Under this opinion the Naval 
r ac LD ) an as cte “ . —— . 1 
where their appearance seemed to cause the — pas ee ak aie - ‘ 296 ‘ae Secretary of the United States wrote to the 
: - , W ven greé omp and circumstance thar : “43 : ™ ‘ 
greatest consternation to the inhabitants. It ths PLR “in k. 7 : Le a Ch o alii Commodore, requesting him to give up to = 
: , . ia ° ~ t whl ( ace at Le ew. 
gives some idea of the spirit in which the Com- eanenninetinhanat M‘Lane, the commissioner accredited to Chi 
modore was prepared to carry out his instructions The wholg number of Americans, including sailors, | the disposal of one of the vessels which ex Kon . 
arines. musicians. and officers. amoun to nearl\ ‘ ed bee ee : ap ' “a 
if necessary to find that, on arriving —— sight of marines, musicians, and officers, amounted to 1 itly | the Japanese squadron; but this order the Com- 
land, “‘ the decks were cleared for action, the guns | three her oy l—no very “s nidable array, bat me, modore, after well weighing the pros and cons of 
. eye 1 *.2 te enoug or ¢ sacetui occasion, and compose , IG , fil. ¢« ‘ 
placed in position and shotted, the ammunition ge Maye be . " ij y = on se the matter, flatly refused to obey, until, at any 
. ( ery ig rorous, bie-DOdIea men, Who contrasted m * 
arranged, the small arms made ready, sentinels | 4 onoly ‘ ith tl saat rand more effeminate Japa rate, the Japanese expedition had been brought 
. . ~ SLTOnDgi With the smaile ana rt reminate Japa- ° . mm ’ * 
and men at their posts, and, in short, all the pre- | nese.” The latter had mustered in great force, the | to @ termination. The affair, however, made h er 
parations made, usual before meeting an enemy.” | amount of which the Governor of Uraga stated to be | hasten his movements ré uther more than he had 
On the afternoon of the same day they anchored | five thousand; but seemingly they far outnumbered intended; and he resolved to brave the perils of 
off Uraga, an important town on the western | that. Their line extended around the whole circuit | a winter passage across the China seas and pro- 
side of the bay of Yedo. No sooner had this | of the beach, from the further extremity of the vil- d at once to Japan. 
taken place than the Japanese, according to their lage to the abrupt acclivity of the hill which bound d It was on the morning of the 12th of February 
usual custom, attempted to surround the ships the Bey Pn the northern side; while an immense that the squadron approached the shores of the 
with lines of guard-boats, which began to ar- | "Um rains r AP be a land ae Bay of Yedo for the second time. 
Pa ee : es , — 1. | cover 0 1e cloth screens which stretched along thr a : J 
tive in swarms from the shore, and evidently |... ‘The loose order of this Japanese army did not The outlines of the land were recognised from th 
prepared for a long stay. betoken any very great degree of discipline. The | familiarity of the previous visit ; but a change had 
The Commodore, however, had fully determined | soldiers were toler ably well armed and equipped. The | come over the face of the landscape, in 
be forehand that they should not thus ‘surround the | uniform was very much like the ordins ary Japanese | of the difference of the season. The le t 
shi ips. They made several atti mpts to get along / dress. The arms were swords, spears, and match- Fusi- Yama was distinctly visible as bef 
ide and on board of the Saratoga; their tow-lines, | locks. Those in front were all infantry, archers and | now completely clothed in its winter g: 
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The rich verdure of the surrounding land had lost 
its cheerful summer aspect, and looked withered, 
bleak, and sombre. The rising uplands were no 
longer reposing in their beds of green, shaded from a 
summer’s sun beneath spreading groves, but were 
bare and desolate; while the distant mountains stood 
chill in their snowy drapery and frowned upon the 
landscape. The weather was cold and biustering. 
The Japanese authorities were, of course, not 
slow in paying their respects to the squadron. 
Since the Commodore’s first visit, it appeared 
that the reigning Emperor, or Ziogoon, had died; 
and this event seemed likely to retard the nego- 
tiations very considerably. At first, the Ameri- 


cans believed this to be nothing but an expedient | 


of Japanese diplomacy; but they were subse- 
quently persuaded that a change of emperors 
really had taken place. Commodore Perry, 


however, had resolved that an answer should be | 


given to the President’s letter with as little delay 
as possible. He demanded that he should be 


received at Yedo, “ agreeably to the custom of all | 


countries.” The Japanese insisted that he should 


jand either at Uraga or Kama-kura; but the | 


Commodore pressed his point, upon the pretext 


that the anchorage was not safe at either of these | 


places; whereupon a very tedious negotiation 
took place, which ended (after a 


were complied with, a larger squadron would be 
forthcoming) in the Japanese proposing Yoku- 
hama, a place situated about eight miles from 
Yedo, and to which the Americans could take no 
objection. . In the mean time the Americans cele- 
brated Washington’s birthday (22nd February), 
and, the Japanese having expressed a wish to 
participate in the festivity, they were at once in- 


vited to do so, and “to bring their ladies with | 


them ;” but it is added that “ the latter part of 


the invitation they jeered at, as a very amusing | 


but quite impracticable joke.” At length the 
interview between the Americans and the 
Imperial Commissioners, appointed to treat with 
them and to deliver the answer of the Emperor 
to the President’s letter, took place at Yoku- 
hama, on the 8th of March. 
the squadron were taxed to the utmost to pro- 
duce a show equal to the dignity of the occasion. 
The circumstances of the interview are described 


with great minuteness; but the result of the | 


whole business was that the Commodore handed 


in and explained to the Commissioners the basis | 


of the treaty which he desired to effect with the 
Japanese Government. This document con- 
tained some passages which serve to give a very 
good idea of the spirit in which the American 
overtures were to be enforced if necessary. 
Commodore expressed great alarm at the “col- 
lisions which were certain to arise, should the 
present undefined relations between the two 


countries much longer continue;” the number of | 


ships of which the squadron was composed was 
to be taken as “an evidence of the friendly in- 
tentions of the President,” manifested in a desire 
to do honour to the Japanese Government; and 
finally the Commodore declared that he did not 
“dare to return to the United States without 
carrying satisfactory responses to all the proposals 
of the President.” The formal answer of the 
Emperor to the President’s letter was to the 
general effect that the ancient laws and customs 
of the empire could not be hastily changed; but 


that, such supplies of any Japanese production | 
as the Americans should desire, might be fur- | 


nished in the meantime. The interview was alto- 
gether of a friendly character, and the Japanese 
even permitted the burial on the mainland of 
a sailor who died whilst the negotiations were 
pending. 


Arrangements were now made for delivering to | 


the Japanese authorities the presents which had 
been sent by the Government of the United 
States. These included such matters as were 
likely to make the best impression as to western 
civilisation. Among other things, were American- 
made arms, an electric telegraph, and a model 
railroad, with a small locomotive engine at- 
tached. These latter required some arrange- 
ment before their properties could be fully 
developed to the natives; but when that was 
accomplished, the result was very satisfactory. 
The electric telegraph especially arrested their 
attention. 

When communication was opened up between the 
operators at either extremity, the Japanese watched 
with intense curiosity the modus operandi, and were 
greatly amazed to find that in an instant of time 
messages were conveyed in the English, Dutch, and 
Japanese languages from building to building. Day 
after day the dignitaries and many of the people 


significant | 
hint from the Commodore that, unless his desires | 


The resources of | 


The | 


would gather, and, eagerly beseeching the operators 
to work the telegraph, would watch with unabated 
interest the sending and receiving of messages. Nor 
did the railway, under the direction of Engineers 
Gay and Danby, with its Lilliputian locomotive, car, 
and tender, excite less interest. All the parts of the 
mechanism were perfect, and the car was a most 
tasteful specimen of workmanship, but so small that 
it could hardly carry a child of six years of age. 
The Japanese, however, were not to be cheated out of 
a ride, and, as they were unable to reduce themselves 
to the capacity of the inside of the carriage, they 
betook themselves to the roof. It was a spectacle not 
a little ludicrous to behold a dignified mandarin 


the wind. As he clung with a desperate hold to the 
edge of the roof, grinning with intense interest, and 
his huddled-up body shook convulsively with a kind 





round the circle, you might have supposed that the 


movement, somehow or other, was dependent rather | 


upon the enormous exertions of the uneasy mandarin 
than upon the power of the little puffing locomotive 
which was so easily performing its work. 

It was a happy thought thus to pique the 


Japanese with a sight of these triumphs of civili- 


happy termination to Commodore Perry’s mission 
than appears upon the surface. The Japanese 
seem to be a people not deficient in courage, 
whilst they are certainly very acute; and it is 


much more likely that they suffered their in- | 
tellects to be convinced of the advantage of gra- | 


dually breaking through their exclusive policy, 
and of prudently cementing alliances with the 
most civilised powers in the world, than that they 
were intimidated by the threats which Com- 
modore Perry had certainly implied. To the 
presents of the Americans the Japanese returned 
very handsome gifts, in the way of articles of 
home manufacture. A day was fixed for the 
interchange of the presents; and, as the terms of 
the treaty were already settled, everything 


seemed likely to be brought to a happy and pros- | 
When lo! an egregious | 


| perous termination. 
| piece of folly on the part of one of the Americans 
went very near to cause a serious breach between 
the officers and the Japanese authorities. The 
offender was no other than one of the chaplains 
| to the squadron, the Rev. Mr. Bittinger, whose 
curiosity had induced him to take rather a pro- 
longed walk beyond the limits prescribed for the 
Americans. The intention of this worthy was 
apparently to penetrate into Yedo, where his life 
would doubtless have been sacrificed to his 
| temerity ; but, after he had passed through 

Kanagawa, a large town on the road to the 
| capital, an order from the Commodore overtook 
| him, imperatively requiring his return. It ap- 
peared from the testimony of the Japanese officials 
(and it is not denied in the American report) 
that this reverend gentleman entered a shop, and 
insisted upon its inmates changing some American 


| money for Japanese, and that, upon their refusal | 


| to do so, he drew his sword and effected the 
| exchange by force. This much is certain, that 
Commodore Perry compelled the divine to return 
some Japanese money, which, by some means or 
| other, he had got possession of during his walk. 
| When this little contretemps had been got over, 
| the day was fixed for the delivering of the pre- 
sents on both sides. This was the 24th. 
modore Perry landed in great state, and the 
Japanese were not backward in doing all cere- 
monious honour to the occasion. 
| entertained their visitors with a display of 
wrestling and feats of strength, performed by 
| natives of great personal prowess. 

They were all so immense in flesh that they ap- 
| peared to have lost their distinctive features, and 
seemed to be only twenty-five masses of fat. Their 
eyes were barely visible through a long“perspective 


folds of flesh where the neck and chin are usually 
found. Their great size, however, was more owing 
to the development of muscle than to the deposition 
of fat; for, although they were evidently well fed, 
they were not less well exercised, and capable of 
great feats of strength. As a preliminary exhibition 
of the power of these men, the Princes set them to 
removing the sacks of rice to a convenient place on 
the shore for shipping. Each of the sacks weighed 
not less than one hundred and twenty-five pounds, 
and there only a couple of the wrestlers who did not 
carry each two sacks ata time. They bore the sacks 
on the right shoulder, lifting the first from the ground 
and adjusting it without help, but obtaining aid for 
the raising of the second. One man carried a sack 
s suspended by his teeth, and another, taking one in 





whirling around the circular road at the rate of | 
twenty miles an hour, with his loose robes flying in | 


of laughing timidity, whi'e the car spun rapidly | 


curiosity of these intelligent and inquisitive | 


sation, and probably it did more to bring about a | 


Com- | 


The latter | 


of socket, the prominence of their noses was lost in | 
the puffiness of their bloated cheeks, and their heads | 
were almost set directly in their bodies, with merely | 


his arms, turned repeated somersaults as he held it, 
and apparently with as much ease asif his tons 
flesh had been only so much gossamer, and his load a 
feather. 

The Commodore, now deeming matters ripe for 
a feast, issued invitations to the Japanese Com- 
missioners appointed to arrange the treaty, which 
were very cordially responded to. “Every deli- 
cacy of the season” was provided, and the dig- 
nity of some of the august guests fairly thawed 
under the genial influence of American hospi- 
tality. 

Hayashi, who always preserved his grace and dig- 
nified bearing, ate and drank sparingly, but tasted ot 
every dish and sipped of every kind of wine. The 
| others proved themselves famous trenchermen, an 
| entered more heartily than their chief into the convi- 
| viality of the occasion. Matsusaki was the soul oi 
the party, and showed at once a very decided appre- 
ciation of American fare, and a special fondness for 
the champagne, with no marked aversion, however, 
| to the other wines and beverages. The liqueurs, par- 

ticularly the maraschino, seemed; to suit the tastes of 
| the Japanese exactly, and they drank unnumbered 
| glasses of it. Matsusaki, who was a jovial fellow, 
soon showed the effects of his copious libations, an1 
| became very particularly happy. 
The close of the entertainment resembled t 
| conclusion of many similar festivities in our own 
part of the world. 

It was now sunset, and the Japanese prepared to 
| depart with quite as much wine in them as they 
could well bear. The jovial Matsusaki threw his 
arms about the Commodore’s neck, crushing, in his 
| tipsy embrace, a pair of new epaulettes, and repeating 

in Japanese, with maudlin affection, these words, as 
| interpreted into English: ‘‘ Nippon and America, all 
| the same heart.” He then went toddling into his 
| boat, supported by some of his more steady compa- 
| nions, and soon all the happy party had left the ships 

and were making rapidly for the shore. The Saratoga 
fired the salute of seventeen guns as the last boat 
pulled off from the Powhatan, and the squadron w: 
once more left in the usual quiet of ordinary ships’ 
duty. 

On the 3lst of March, drafts of tle long- 
wished-for treaty were formally signed by the 
Commodore on the one part and the Japanese 
Commissioners on the other. The conditions of 
the treaty were:—first, permanent peace between 
the United States and Japan; secondly, that two 
ports, Simoda and Hakodadi, should be thrown 
open to the Americans; thirdly, assistance to be 
mutually rendered to the shipwrecked men of 
either nation, and protection of life and property; 
fourthly, that the Americans are not to be subject 
to such restrictions as the Dutch and Chinese are 
at Nagasaki; fifthly, an open trade to be estab- 
lished upon fair terms; and finally, that, if at any 
future day the Japanese shall grant any further 
privileges to any other nation, the same shall also 
be granted to the Americans without further 
consultation or delay. It would, perhaps, be 
difficult to devise a document better calculated 
than this for effecting all the objects of Commo- 
dore Perry’s expedition. 
| The signing of these drafts naturally gave 
occasion to the Japanese to offer some return to 
the hospitality which they had received. They 
accordingly gave a feast in honour of the event. 
The Americans, however, do not appear to have 
been much impressed with the Japanese cuisine. 
“The entertainments of the Japanese (say they), 
while full of hospitality, left but an unfavourable 
impression of their skill in cookery.” 

While awaiting the delivery of ratified copies 
of the treaty, the Commodore resolved to take 
| just one peep at Yedo, and, without anchoring in 
| its port, take his ships within sight of the city. 
| This he effected (very much to the alarm of the 
Japanese) but the foggy state of the weather did 
‘not enable him to examine the capital very 
| closely. The truth is, they saw but little of it. 

Though there was every indication of the great 
size of the town, there was a general similarity, in 
the low-peaked houses and the terraced gardens, to 
the other populous settlements on the bay. Upon 
the heights and projecting points commanding the 
capital there were the usual forts, with canvass out- 
works, and other fortified places. 

The squadron next visited Simoda and Hako- 
dadi, the ports granted to the Americans by the 
treaty, and from the accounts given they appear 
to be admirably suited to their intended purpose. 
Since the visit of Commodore Perry Simoda, as 
well as other parts of Japan, has been visited by 
a terrific earthquake, which caused an immense 
loss of life and property; but there is no reason 
to suppose that this part of the empire is espe- 
cially liable to catastrophes of this nature. After 
these matters had been fully concluded, and every- 
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| 42 ensemble, as it slowly marched through the 
| (uaintly-built irregular streets, highly picturesque. 
Chere were little girls in tinsel finery, with butter- | the streets, on these occasions, though, 
fly-wings, intended to represent angels, and chubby labouring classes, the habit of frequenting the wine- | 

‘ shop at all hours of the day, in every town and 
Carmelite friars, curiously contrasting with the | village, corresponds to the eternal lounging in cafés 
| étavity of friars full grown, bearded capuchins, | on the part of their superiors in rank. Nor have the 
» Venerable canons, and full-armed soldiers. There | disasters of five years’ failure in the vintage, more or 
was the Gonfaloniere with his two counsellors; the | less felt throughout Italy, materially altered the 
} ocal magistracy, in long robes of black silk and | Bacchanalian habits of this population, spite of the 
velvet lined with silver tissues, with flat black caps, | vile counterfeits extensively sold in cities in lien of | 
) ‘ooking not unlike some of Titian’s portraits; and | the pure juice, and the raising of prices for all wines, 
| adulterated and genuine. 


E little boys who toddled along in the disguise of 
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thing arranged necessary for carrying on a long | by some young girls in flowing white satin, with | 
and prosperous trade between the two peoples, veils covering not only the head but the lower part 

of the face, each attended by a buxom matron in the 
| gayest local costume—a bright-coloured silk bodice, 
white linen veil folded square over the brow, and 
| ample folds of muslin round the largely-developed 
bust, their full-blown charms further set off by a 
profusion of gold ornaments chiselled in a style re- 
t : minding of those we see in Etruscan museums— 
ratification of the American Government there, | precisely the figures that Pinelli, and so many other 
and returning with the same to Japan. Upon | artists have delighted to introduce in their genre 
his return he found Simoda devastated by the | pictures illustrative of Italian life and scenery. The 
earthquake, and the Japanese authorities a| younger females were those selected (according 
second time disgusted at the conduct of the| te the beneficent usage at all great festivals 
states) to receive 


the squadron returned to Lew Chew and China, | 
whence the Commodore applied for leave of | 
absence, and, upon its being granted, he| 
started upon his homeward journey. To Com- | 
mander Adams was entrusted the duty of con- | 
yeying the treaty to Washington, obtaining the | 


Reverend Mr. Bittinger, who seemed to have 
quite a talent for getting into scrapes. 


One circumstance occurred which, says Commander | Lastly, after about a hundred members of a lav fra- 
Adams, “ made me feel quite ashamed. The Governor | ternity in their peculiar costume with hoods, carrying 
1 sen : : ; fixes and banners painted on both sides ! 
he said ‘ Bittinger’ (one of the chaplains of Commo- | with sacred groups of figures life-size 
or . 1 | cipal group of clergy, the first in dignity supporting 
which was contrary to law, and ‘not right;’ and | under a crimson canopy a bust of silver-gilt contain- | 
The music at high 


of Simoda sent off a bundle of religious books, which 


dore Perry’s squadron) had left there clandestinely, 


egged me to take them away with me, which I 
agreed to do.” 

Perry and his expedition. It is impossible to | 
over-estimate the importance of the results 
effected, either in a commercial or a social point 
of view, and it would be difficult to overpraise 
the tact and good sense evinced by the Commo- 
dore in the performance of his arduous task. 


distant when it shall be our pleasant task to 


able results. Such an expedition would, at any 
rate, do more for the conjoint cause of commerce 
and civilisation than a hundred fruitless voyages | 


nothing about commerce, 


Commodore Perry. 

The official ‘“‘ Narrative” which we have here 
reviewed is in many respects a remarkable docu- 
ment. It is well got up, and is thoroughly illus- 


: ys . si 
by the Commodore. This also is a feature which | 


our Government authorities will find their 
account in imitating. 





THE ALBAN HILLS. 


of the fashionable pleasure-seekers, had arrived musi- 
clans, singers, and troops to swell the pageantry of 
the occasion. Albano is the episcopal see of the Car- 
inal Vicar, and has a large cathedral, now in process 
f restoration, and receiving, with other improve- 
ments, a new campanile, of no beauty indeed, nor 
superior to the rest of the edifice, which is a speci-~ 
men of the bald, uninteresting, and unexpressive 


in Italy. From this cathedral issued, at an early 
hour, a procession whose length almost corresponded 
to that of the town itself, and which with some- 
thing of the theatrical had details of splendour, and 


another conspicuous group, very different, was formed 


| ing some relic of St. Pancrace. 

mass, with the instrumentation of a full orchestra, 
And here we must bid farewell to Commodore | had some fine passages, notwithstanding the prevail- 
| ing operatic character which detracts from the solem- 
nity of almost all modern church music in Italy. 

The streets of Albano were swarming with people 
throughout this day and long after nightfall; wares 
were on sale in the open air (as tolerated, even when, 
as in this instance, a great festival coincid 
“ | Sunday); and on motley stalls lining the principal 
He has taught a great lesson, whereby we hope | places might be seen, together with homely articles 
our own naval authorities will not be slow to | of dress and tinsel ornaments, coloured prints and 
profit; and we trust that the day may not be far | images of saints, beads, crosses, and portraits of the 
The entertainments of the afternoon were, 
record the circumstances of a similar expedition | first, a race of horses without riders, as in the Carni- 
from our own shores and attended by as favour- | Val; and next the fombola, or lottery, 200 scudi 

| being the highest prize, which was extracted with due 

| formalities and the presence of the authorities—a 
| little child, fantastically dressed, drawing the numbers 
es “. “ | from a revolving cylinder, at a baleony overlooking the 
of discovery to the North Pole. We shall doubt- | principal piazza. “Neither in the Neapolitan nor Papal 
less be reminded that a treaty has been already | States can any sort of fvte be held, at city, town, or 
obtained from the Japanese, by Admiral Stirling, | village, without this accompaniment, though on such 
in September 1856; but that treaty “contains | occasions it is a thing of local speculation, quite inde- 
>and cannot bear com- | pendent of the regular public and periodical lottery, 
parison for one moment with that obtained by | which has become absolutely a government institu- 
3 “ | tion, and is extracted at Naples weekly, at Rome 
This system, unquestionably a 
source of immorality and a blight upon industry, as 
flattering the worst propensities of the Italian popu- 
‘ “ pe , lace—love of gambling, avidity for gain as a condition 
trated with maps and engravings. The literary to pleasure, without the condition of labour towards 
materials have been entirely derived from the | sq 
journals kept by the officers of the expedition, | orig 
among whom the Commodore had the good | in 1660. 
sense to include a professicnal journalist of | inhabitants of their metropolis and its district before 
experience, Mr. Bayard Taylor, the valuable the close of that century ; but in 1703 we find a 
services of whose ready pen are warmly eulogised | public lottery-drawing, with circumstances of pomp 
1 and presence of those in authority, ona central piazza 
Popes Clement XI. and Inno- 
cent XIII. gave it their full sanction in the early years 
ofthat century ; but in 1725 Benedict XIII. prohibited 
it for ever(!) under the severest penalties—heavy 
pecuniary mulcts, corporal punishment, and even the 
ITALY | galleys (usually reserved for heinous cases of felony )— 

ae | an edict that Pope afterwards enforced by menaces of 

(FROM OUR ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT. excommunication, and to ecclesiastics concerned in 
Rome, August. | the lottery absolute suspension. 

years later, we find his successor, Clement XII., an- 
Tre festivities connected with religion are, particu- | nulling that edict, to admit, on principle, the estab- 
larly in rural regions, the very life and highest ex- | lishment of public lotteries in Rome and throughout 
pression of life to [talian society. I was glad, there- | these states—moved thereto by the experience that 
fore, to find myself at Albano for the festival of the | no penalties 
soldier-martyr, St. Pancrace, venerated as patron love of gambling among his subjects, and that inhi- 
of this little city, and the honours paid to whom, as | bitions had only led to the abstraction of enormous 
usual with such celebrations in this country, had | sums from this country for speculating in foreign 
roused the whole population into excitement, brought | lotteries, the great proportion, of course, to be ab- 
out all that the place can display of pomp and gaiety, | sorbed by the companies or governments of other 
and attracted crowds of visitors, not only from neigh- | Italian states. 
bouring villages, but from Rome, whence, with many | to furnish justification for a system radically evil; 
i- | and throughout these states the number of dowries, 
whose bestowal is obligatory on the lottery adminis- 
tration is not less than ninety, five of which, thirty 
scudi each, are conferred at every extraction in Rome. 

Apart from the lottery, there is much the philan- 
thropist must approve even in the mere civil aspect 
of the Italian fetes, which supply abundance of in- 
nocent enjoyment to break the monotony of week- 
architecture common to the more modern churches | day life in many an obscure unfrequented little place, 
give a certain impulse to trade, and generally speak- 
ing, whilst entered into by rustic populations with 
all the exuberant vivacity of childhood, are undis- 
turbed by tempers or habits either disgraceful or 
ving anything occur like a 
quarrel, still more rare is the sight of intoxication in 


| every other week. 


uring it—was first admitted in Rome, after the 
inal example had been given to Italy by Genoa, | 
Popes strictly prohibited it to the 


of the same city. 


check the irrepressible 


Charity, indeed, has been brought in 


damaging. 


The beer-shop, indeed, 





| 


is becoming, particularly in Rome, an establish- 
ment of more pretension than the antique and 
gloomy recesses, like vaults above-ground, in 
which usually pass the scenes of low-life mer- 
riment inter scyphos; but there is little chance for 
| any beverage in rivalship even with the most ordi- 
nary of the exhilarating grape juices for Italian 
popularity. 
A negleeted soil indeed is the intellectual life 
of these country towns in the vicinity of Rome. 
The few that have become places of fashionable resort 
during the hot season have, indeed, an external 
polish, and certain average of comforts, good 
hotels and eligible lodgings—advantages in which 
Albano stands first. But wretched is the condition 
of the remainder, where dirty dilapidated streets, 
miserable shops, and squalid half-savage inhabitants, 
wofully disappoint the expectations that may be 
formed from the romantic beauty of their situations 
riewed at illusive distances. How, one may ask, can 
a Government be provided against political shocks or 
any eventualities of peril, when in the immediate 
vicinity of its metropolis so many communities are 
suffered to stagnate in ignorance, misery, and semi- 
barbarism? There are towns of some thousand souls 
within sight from Rome, whose social condition might 
allow the visitor to fancy himself in some wild village 
among the wildest glens of the Apennine; and t 
take, as a specimen of the very best, Albano, a place 
' of more than 6000 souls, the episcopal see of a Car- 
dina! who represents his sovereign in the spiritual go- 
vernment of Rome, not one bookseller’s shop, no sort 
of library for public use, no journals except the sterile 
official papers of the Papal and Tuscan metropolis, are 
to be found here, though a large cathedral chapter, a 
seminary and public schools, the residence of a Gon- 
faloniere and a governor, attest the importance— 
numerous hotels and gaily-ornamented cafés the 
fashionable frequentation, of this place. The com- 
munal authorities, it is true, supply elementary 
instruction gratuitous here, as in other towns of 
similar calibre; and higher walks of learning, includ- 
ing Latin literature, may be acquired at the classes 
of the seminary, open to lay scholars as well as the 
theological students entirely maintained there. 

The antiquarian treasures of this neighbourhood 
have long been left unexplored, and the singular terra 
cotta urns, in th 2 form of huts, supposed to represent 
the dwellings of the aboriginal inhabitants, dug up 
about thirty years ago on the shores of the lake, and 
now in the Vatican Museum, were the last antiqui- 
ties supplied to Rome from Albano. The ruins of 
3oville, indistinct and neglected, lie half-buried in 
thickets amon the fields beside the road where it 
ascends towards Albano from the level Campagna; 
and close to the principal gateway, the spectral cone- 
formed skeleton of a vast mausoleum, now determined 
by archeologists as that of the great Pompey, stands 
in an inaccessible vegetable garden, its walls partly 
used to support a cowhouse, their ancient brickwork 
partly broken down for a modern entrance into the 
interior. The singular and mysterious mausoleum 
on the other side of Albano—a massive quadrangle 
crowned by five cones, the whole of peperino blocks— 


| is better preserved, and now picturesquely over- 


shadowed by ivy and creeping plants. Though 
recognised by the best authorities as the tomb of 
Aruns, the son of Porsenna, killed at the siege of 
Aricia, the popular name still adheres to this vene- 
rable pile, ‘ Senolcro degli Orazj e Curiazi.” In the 
beautiful villa of Prince Doria, open to the public at 
all hours, may be observed, among plantations of 
underwood and clustering ivy, the substructures of 
the palace of Domitian, handed down to celebrity 
and infamy by the satire of Juvenal. 


To be continued.) 
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SCIENCE, 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 
THE FORTNIGHT. 


THE meeting of the British Association at Chelten- 
ham forms the prominent feature of the past fort- 


night—the inaugural address by Dr. Daubeny, the | 


President, claiming particular notice from the varied 


learning displayed in elucidating the progress made | 


in science during the last twenty years. The depart- 
ments of science especially alluded to were chemistry, 
botany and vegetable physiology, geology, and geo- 
graphy. Passing these in review: in chemistry what 


new and vast domain had been added to the science? | 
Before this time all that was really worth the name | 


of chemistry was comprised within the limits of the 


mineral kingdom ; but now, by calling into existence | 


the mysterious operation of the vital principle, a new 
world was opened to chemistry in the vegetable king- 
dom also. By the methods of analysis introduced by 


Baron Liebig, who had thus unfolded the secrets of | 


organic chemistry, organic and inorganic nature had 
been combined, and vast resources had thus been 
added to the science. 
plified and facilitated the study; for the discovery 
of a single numerical law, the theory of definite pro- 
portions, had turned by one stroke into a science what 
was before little more than a collection of important 
but detailed observations. Baron Liebig stands also 
equally distinguished for his ingenuity in devising 
new methods of analysis, and for his originality in 
propounding great theoretical principles in science, 
and for his happy talent in applying these principles 
to purposes of practical utility. Allusion was also 
made by the learned Professor to the disputed points 
between Liehig and the experimental agriculturists 
as they were called, Lawes and Dr. Gilbert. 
reference to the practical results on the arts of life 
which had been deduced and might be anticipated 
from chemical discovery, the most important were the 
forming by art those compounds which had formerly 


been supposed to be only producible by the operations 


of nature; and already had chemistry given token of | 


her powers in this direction by threatening to alter 
the course of commerce and reverse the tide of human 
industry. 
also what important information had been obtained ! 
The improvements of the microscope had now ren- 
dered us familiar with particulars relating to the 


which ruder forms of investigation would never have 
revealed to us. The researches of Brown and others 
had shown that there is no abrupt line of division in 
the vegetable kingdom; and later inquirers had 
pointed out several curious and unlooked-for analo- 
gies between plants and animals. To the elder De 
Candolle we are indebted for some of our most philoso- 
a views with respect to the laws which regu- 
ate the distribution of plants over the globe, the 
President observing that “the will which confines 
the variations in the vegetable structure within a 
certain range, lest the order of creation should be 
disturbed by the introduction of an indefinite number 
of intermediate forms, is apparently the same in its 
motive as that which brings back the celestial lumi- 
naries to their original orbits after the completion of 
a cycle of changes, induced by their mutual perturba- 
tions.” The whole indeed resolves itself into, or at least 


is intimately connected with, that law of symmetry to | 


which nature seems ever striving to conform, and 
which possesses the same significance in the organic 
world which the law of definite proportions does in 
the inorganic. In geology, a science which had made 


records of creation to periods previously unknown, 
among the axioms which may be considered as having 


a probability of certainty was this, “ that the classes | 


of animals and vegetables which possessed the most 
complicated structure were preceded by others of a 
more simple one; and that when we traced back the 
succession of beings to the lowest and the earliest of the 
sedimentary formations, we arrived at length at a class 
of rock, the decomposition of which must be inferred, 


followed very soon after the first dawn of creation.” 
A controversy had arisen on this point, for some 
geologists had disputed whether, from the earliest to 
the latest period of the earth’s history, any gradation 
of beings could be detected. But there is an easy 
method of determining the fact that organic remains 


never could have existed in certain rocks, by simply | 


ascertaining the presence or not of phosphoric acid, for 
every form of life appears to be essentially associated 
with this principle. Geology had also supplied some 


valuable and curious points with reference to the former | 


temperature of the earth’s surface. In the nearly allied 
science of geography, some interesting facts had been 


educed since the period of the last meeting. Dr. Kane | 


had extended Arctic discovery through South Strait, 


at the head of Baffin’s Bay, to about three degrees | 


nearer the Pole. The Atrato Valley had been sur- 
veyed, with a view of forming a great navigable 


This invention had also sim- | 
| inches 


| 83°; the minimum, 15 
| daily range, 14° 5’; 


| midity, 82. 
| rature of 


With | 


In botany and and vegetable physiology { 


} * * 
| precipitate. 
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| channel through Central America, between the two | 
great oceans; and an expedition had been sent to | 
explore the interior of Northern Australia, the return | 

| of which had been announced. 

| to dispatch an expedition to Eastern Africa, to explore 

| the extent of the inland waters known to exist there, | 

and, if possible, to discover the long-sought sources | 

The President concluded by referring to | 


It was proposed also 


of the Nile. 
the change which the sentiments of the public had 
undergone in relation to the claims of physical science, 


| so that the attention of the Legislature had been | 
| seriously called to the consideration of the subject, 
and then eloquently and successfully combated the | 
prejudice entertained against scientific studies, on the | 


ground that they were inimical to revealed religion. 


Section A.—Mr. E. Vivian laid before the section | 


some elaborate and highly interesting statistics of the 


meteorology of Torquay and South Devon, contrasted | 
The observa- | 
tions on which they were based extended from 1842 | 


with those of the average of England. 


to 1856; but the comparative statement was confined 
to the last six years. For Torquay, the maximum 


| temperature was 76°; the minimum, 27°; the mean | 
50° 3’; the mean daily range, 9° 9’; the quarterly | a = Be oe . 
| stalagmitic floor,” said that the peculiar interest 


range, 15°; the number of days of rain, 155; 
of rain, 27°8; and the mean humidity, 76. 


While, for England, the maximum temperature was 


of rain, 170; inches of rain, 25°5; 


South Devon and Cornwall was more 
equable than in the other parts of England; which 


| might be accounted for from the equable temperature 
| of the sea with which the peninsula was surrounded. 
| The temperature of the surface-water of Torbay 
was as much as 21 degrees above the minimum tem- | 


perature of the air in winter, and 13 degrees below 
the maximum in summer. The equable hygrome- 


{ trical condition of the air might also be accounted for 


from the same cause, the temperature of thesea being 


frequently above the dew-point in winter, and below | 
Mr. Vivian also read a communication | 
| ‘On Photography, illustrative of a new Method of 


it in summer, 


introducing Skies and Artistic Effects:” the results 
were the introduction of dark water, slated roofs, 
and other blue objects, in their proper gradation, and 


the toning down of the hard lights of the foliage | 
: | produced by the reflection of blue sky, whilst the | 
structure and functions of the vegetable creation, | 


high lights were left in all their original brilliancy. 


A plate once prepared will print any number of | ( . 
| for man and his contemporaries. 


copies, without at all affecting the negative; thus 


| affording the means of introducing figures, natural 
| skies, and other auxiliaries. 


Section B. (Chemical).—Mr. Horsley read a se- 
ries of papers on several new methods of detecting 
strychnia and bruchia. The circumstances attending 
the trial of Palmer had induced him to make a 
series of experiments with strychnine. 
precipitant formed of one part of bichromate of potash 
dissolved in fourteen parts of water, to which was 
added afterwards two parts in bulk of strong sul- 


| phuric acid, this tried upon a solution of strychnia, | 


the bulk was precipitated in the form of a golden- 


coloured and insoluble chromate, scarcely a trace of | 
| bitterness being left in the filtered liquid. 
| then thirty drops of a solution of strycbnia, contain- | 
ing fully a grain, he diluted it with four drachms of | 
water, adding six drops of a solution of bichromate | 


of potash ; crystals were immediately formed, and the 
decomposition was complete: the most minute atoms 
of these crystals would demonstrate the chemical 


: | characteristics of stryehnia as though he had ope- 
lately very rapid strides, and had carried back the | 


rated with a pound weight of the poison. He then 
showed the chemical reaction of those crystals. The 
supposition that the non-detection of strychnia in the 
body of J. Parsons Cooke was owing to the antimony 


| taken, was, in Mr. Horsley’s opinion, absurd. A 
| series of experiments madeonanimals with strychnine 


was then related. The first was made upon three 


rats; he gave to each, first, a quarter of a grain, then | 


another quarter, and subsequently half a grain more 


0 U | to one of them; they all died in twelve hours; in 
from the entire absence of organic remains, to have | 


about three hours the tests were applied, and not the 
least indication of strychnia could be detected in the 
What, then, had become of the strych- 
In the second experiment, three quarters of a 

grain were administered to a rat ; the animal showed 

no effects of the poison, and five days afterwards 
| was killed. The third experiment was with two 


grains given to a terrier dog, asa pill, wrapped up | 
| in a piece of blotting-paper; the dog died in a few 
| hours. 
| the heart was empty, but the left was full of blood, 
On examination, | 


On opening the animal the right ventricle of 


some being liquid, the rest clotted. 
the pill and the paper were found in the gullet pre- 


the strychnia. The experiment was important, as 
showing the small quantity necessary to destroy life. 
None of the strychnine, in this case, was detected in 
any part of the body. The result of these experi- 


the mean, 48° 3’; the mean | 
the quarterly range, 46°; days | 
and mean hu- | 
Thus showing that the general tempe- | 


| found upon the mud beneath the stalagmite. 


Taking a | 


Taking | 


cisely as it was administered, with nearly the whole of | 


| state of preservation. 
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as to the non-detection of strychnia in the Rugeley 
case. 
Mr. Worsley. read a pa 


per on Photo-chemical 


| Researches, by Professsor Bunsen and Dr. Roscoe. 


The method pursued in attempting to obtain a 
measure of the chemical action of light was to 
evolve a mixture of hydrogen and chlorine by 
the decomposition of hydrochloric acid by a galvanic 
current. This mixture of gases was sensible in a 
high degree. They also found that the chemical 
action varied inversely as the square of the distance 
from the source of light. 

Section C. (Geology. )—The Rev. Mr. Symonds, in 
allusion to the Cambrian boulders embedded in the 
Haffield conglomerate, remarked that the glacial 
theory of Professor Ramsay could hardly aecount for 
their presence in that position, suggesting that the 
Cambrian rocks of the Longmynd series formed the 
shingle on the beach of the sea which at that period 
washed the base of the Malvern Hills after the period 
of their elevation. 

Mr. Vivian, in a paper on “ The Earliest Traces 
of Human Remains in Kent’s Cavern, espe- 
cially flint, knives, and arrow-heads, beneath the 


of this subject consisted in its being the link be- 
tween geology and antiquities. The information 
had been obtained from the original MS. of the late 
Rev. J. M‘Enery, which was supposed to have beea 
lost, but had been recovered by Mr. Vivian. The 
cavern is situated beneath a hill, about a mile from 
Torbay, extending to a circuit of about 700 yards. 
It was first occupied by the bear and extinct hyena, 
the remains of which, with the bones of elephants, 
rhinoceros, deer, &e., were strewn upon the floor. By 
some vast convulsion a great quantity of the soil of 
the surrounding country was thrown into the cavern, 
carrying with it the bones, and burying them in its 
utmost receses. The cavern was subsequently oecu- 
pied by human beings, whose rude ox ee “saga! 4 
cavern has once and again been inhabited, and then 
left unoccupied. Above the floor, Celtic, early 
British, and Roman remains have been found, as well 
of those of more modern date. Mr. Vivian suggested 
that there was reason for believing that the Intro- 
duction of the mud was occasioned, not by the Mosaic 
Deluge, but by the greater convulsion alluded to in 
the first chapter of Genesis, which destroyed the pre- 
existing races of animals (most of those in this cavern 
being of extinct species), and thus prepared the earth 


In Section E. (Geography and Ethnology being the 


| subjects), a very interesting paper was read by Dr. 


Maepberson, late attached to the Turkish Contingent 
as Inspector-General of Hospitals, descriptive of his 
researches at Kertch and in the Crimea. The present 
town of Kertch is close to the site of the ancient 
Panticapeum, a city built by the Milesians, a colony 
of the Ionian family, 500 years before the Christian 
era. A race denominated Cimmerians were the 
original inhabitants of the peninsula, who were suc- 
ceeded by the Tauri, a cruel and savage people. The 
Seythians, descending from the mountains of Thibet, 
conquered the Tauri. The Milesians, crossing from 
Pontus, expelled the Scythians, and founded a king- 
dom which speedily rose to great prosperity; dedi- 
cating their new city, which was built on a range of 
hills forming an isthmus into the bay, to the god 
Pan, they called it Panticapeum. The sea having 
since receded, a shallow salt-water lake still marks 
the limits to which it had extended. It was at one 
time the residence of Mithridates the Great. About 
fifty years before the Christian era the whole penin- 
sula passed under the power of the Romans. In 
375 of our era, the colony was utterly annihilated by 


| the Huns, and hordes of barbarians subsequently suc- 


ceeded one another in its possession, until at length, 
in 1280, the Genoese became masters of the soil. 
These were expelled by the Turks in 1473, who in 
their turn were expelled by the Russians in 1771. 
The characteristic features around Kertch are the 
immense tumuli or artificial mounds, with which the 
locality abounds ; these were the sepulchres generally 
of the ancient world, and were calculated for almost 
endless duration, and were the simplest and sublimest 
monuments that could be raised over the dead; and 
their size and grandeur excited astonishing ideas of 
the wealth and power of the people by whom they 
were erected, for the labour must have been pro- 
digious and the expenditure enormous. The finest 
specimens of Hellenic art had been found in these 
tombs, consisting of sculpture, metal, alabaster, and 
Etruscan vases, glass vessels, remarkable for their 
lightness, carved ivory, coins possessing sharpness 
and exquisite finish, and trinkets that might vie in 
point of execution, with that of our best workmen. 
Dr. Macpherson was also enabled to explore many of 
these tumuli, and in some of the tombs were found 
walnuts, grains of corn, and rice, in an astonishing 
He obtained also from them 


| ments seem to confirm the statements of Dr. Taylor | other ixteresting relies, such as pottery, personal orna~ 
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ments, vessels of glass, coins, beads, carved ivory, &e., ing all a priori reasoning, and employing hypothesis, | with a spirit and delicacy which are in very happy 


which were exhibited on the occasion. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson, in_ reference 
discoveries in Assyria and Babylonia, with the 
results of cuneiform research up to the present time, 
referred to the process by which he had discovered the 
characters. His attention was first directed to the 
subject in 1835, when he visited Ecbatana. 


to recent | 


He here | 


found two sets of inscriptions, each containing three | 


compartments : it was evidently a legend in different 
languages. 
different versions. He found compartment No. 1 the 
simplest, as the words were divided, and the three 
inscriptions on it were identical, with the exception of 
some letters which were replaced by another group of 
characters. He inferred that these were proper names, 
and, on referring to Persian history, the most likely 


In the two sets there were, therefore, six | 


if at all, only in a tentative manner, and subject to 
future verification. It starts from the assumption, 
verified by many trials, that human action, fluctuating 
as regards the unit, is approximately invariable 
as regards the masses which make up society. 

In this section Mr. J. T. Danson, in a paper 
‘*On the connection between Slavery in the United 
States of America and the Cotton Manufactures of 
the United Kingdom,” advanced the following propo- 
sition :—That cotton, from the conditions of climate 
necessary to its culture, cannot be grown in Europe; 


| that the present supply is chiefly raised, and for the 


names to be met with would be Hystaspes, Darius, | 


and Xerxes. 
with these names: this was the first clue. He after- 
wards found an inscription giving the ancestors of 
Darius, according to Herodotus, and thus completed 
30 letters out of the alphabet of 88. All cuneiform 
inquirers had been staggered with the extraordinary 
fact that the letters represented a variety of powers. 
This difficulty he could now see his way of over- 
coming. 
picture character; and he had always considered the 


He found the characters to correspond | 


The cuneiform character was originally a 


most valuable part of the character was its particular | 


reference to Scripture history. There were three 
periods of it, the Chaldean, the Assyrian, and the 
Babylonian; the last by far the most difficult, as 
ibitrary signs were used to express sounds quite 
distinct from an alphabet. After reading an inscrip- 


tion interpreted from a cylinder, the lecturer stated | 


that, while he had found much corroboration of Sacred 
Scripture, he had never found a single point of dis- 
agreement except in numbers, where the Hebrew text 
could not be relied upon. 

Mr. Nasmyth, in a paper on the plastic origin of 
the cuneiform character, advanced a theory that the 
cuneiform character was formed by the pressure of a 
corner of a hard brick on the soft clay; and that for 
the brick was afterwards substituted a stylus of a 
triangular shape; and that the shape of the character 


was preserved after the material and instrument were | 


changed to stone and a chisel.—Sir H. Rawlinson 
said he had no doubt of the plastic 
cuneiform character.--Professor Whewell stated that 
Mr. Nasmyth’s views gave no explanation of the in- 
troduction of any letters with curvilinear elements. 


A paper was contributed to this section by 
Mr. John Locke, A.B., F.S.S.L. of Dublin, who 
suggested a railway from Acre to Bussorah, 


passing the Jordan between the thirty-second and 
thirty-third degree of latitude, to be continued from 
Bussorah along the southern shore of the Persian 
Gulph, and crossing the northern spur of the 
Arabian peninsula to Sohar, proceed coastwise to 
Muscat, and thence to Bombay. This route was 
400 miles shorter than the projected Euphratean 
routes, and the time saved, making due allowance 
for greater velocity of locomotive over steamer, was 
two days and a half. The route was altogether 
shorter than the present overland route by about 
1000 miles or six days, which might be diminished a 


origin of the | 


day and a half by accelerating the speed in the long | 


level reaches of the Desert, where would not be found 
any object likely to prove an impediment or endanger 
atrain. The paper demonstrated the shortness, secu- 


rity, and economy of this route, and also pointed out | 


some of the facilities likely to be afforded by the 


Ottoman Government and the Imaum of Muscat, and | 
especially dwelt upon the collateral advantages of | 


developing new markets and commercial relations, 
not only with the Malayan and less known Oriental 
archipelagos, but also with the eleven millions of the 
Arabian peninsula, hitherto almost isolated from the 
conditions of modern civilisation. 

Section F.—Lord Stanley opened the proceedings 
of this section, ‘‘ Economic Science and Statistics,” by 


defining the science of statistics to be, that the | 


laws by which nature is governed, and more espe- 


cially those laws which operate on the moral and | 
physical condition of the human race, are constant, | 
and in all cases best discoverable, in some cases only | 


discernible, by the investigation and comparison of 
phenomena extending over a very large number of 
individual influences. In dealing with the indivi- 
dual human being, everything is uncertaia; but in 
dealing with man in the aggregate, results may be 


calculated with all the precision and accuracy of a | 


mathematical problem. 
Quetelet, as confirmatory of his observations :—‘ All 
observation tends to confirm the truth of this propo- 
sition, that that which concerns the human race col- 
lectively is of the order of physical facts; the greater 
the number of individuals the more completely does 
the will of individuals disappear, and allow the series 
of general facts, which depend upon the causes by which 
society exists and is preserved, to predominate. We 
must admit that, on submitting to careful experi 
ment organised bodies and the social system, we are 
unable to say on which side causes act in their effects 
with the greatest regularity.” This was the first 
characteristic of statistics as a science, that it pro- | 
ceeds wholly by the accumulation and comparison of | 
registered facts. From these facts alone, properly | 
classified, it seeks to deduce general principles, reject- 


And he cited the dictum of | 





present must continue to be raised, by slave labour; 
that two-thirds, at least, of the slave population of 
the United States have been called into existence 
and are now directly or indirectly maintained for the 
supply of cotton for exportation; that of the cotton 
thus exported, three-fourths at least in value, are 
raised for, and sent to, this country alone; that of the 
entire quantity we import, four-fifths, at least, in value 
are thus derived from the United States—each propo- 
sition being supported by tabular accounts extracted 
from the public records of this country and the 
United States. The conclusion is inevitable: “ That 
in the present state of the commercial relations of the 
two countries, the cotton-planters of the United 
States are interested, to the extent of two-thirds at 
least of their entire exportable produce, in the main- 
tenance of the cotton manufacture of the United 
Kingdom; and that, reciprocally, the cotton manufac- 
turers of the United Kingdom, and through them the 
entire population of the kingdom, are interested, to 
the extent of more than four-fifths of the raw material 
of that manufacture, in the existing arrangements 
for maintaining the cotton culture of the United 
States”—or, in other words, of slavery. 

Section G.—Mr. W. Clay read a paper ‘On the 
Manufacture of the large wrought-iron Gun and 
other masses of iron made at the Mersey Iron Works.” 
rhe first consideration necessary for the manufacture 
of wrought-iron guns was to decide the description of 
iron of which the gun was made. Strong 
clear iron, puddled from the ig-iren that 
could be obtained, was selected; taking care that the 
iron should be worked as little as possible before it 
came to be put into the gun. A core was first pre- 
pared the full length of the gun, and of a certain 
diameter. Several series of bars were packed round 
the core and heated and worked perfectly round. The 
forging was the largest that ever had beenmade. The 
boring was effected in an ordinary powerful lathe; it 
was not a work of very great expense and labour— 
on the contrary, and the pr 
[he trunnion hoops were 
and were shrunk upon the 
Clay concluded with some 
sation of large of 
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made in separate rings, 





body of the metal. Mr. 
remarks on the crystalli- 
iron by long continued 


masses 





ARCHAOLOGICAL SCIENCE. 





At the meeting of the Archxological Institute, on the 
7th April, among other business, Mr Phillips gave 
an account of an interesting early sepulchral deposit 
discovered in levelling an artificial mound in the new 
Palmyra-square, near the church of St. John Baptist, 
in the parish of Hove, Brighton. The articles which 
were found consisted of a stone celt; a whetstone; 
and a bronze blade—probably of a dagger, precisely 
similar to those found by Sir R. C. Hoare in the 
Wiltshire tumuli; and a one-handled vase of amber, 
about three inches in diameter, the first which has yet 
been discovered in a sepulchre of this period. These 
objects appear to have been contained in a chest or 
coffin of wood, laid east and west ; human bones were 
found, but it could not be ascertained with certainty 
whether the body had been burned or not. At the 
same meeting, Lord Londesborough sent for exhibi- 
tion a cireular bronze buckler, about fourteen inches 
in diameter, with a central boss, surrounded by 
two circles of knobs, very much like one in the 
British Museum, which was found in the Isis near 
This specimen was found in a tumulus 
in the county Galway, being the f which has as 
yet been noticed in Ireland. 

” At the Society of Antiquaries on the 3rd of April, 
Mr. George Price communicated an account of some 
curious drawiags in outline of New Testament sub- 
jects, on the walls of the Monastery of St. Augustine, 
at Bristol, and a series of tracings of them. Mr. 
Price considered, from the costume, that these mural 





Dorchester. 








paintings had been executed during the reign cf 
Queen Mary, when the unreformed religion had been 


for a time revived. 
e same society on 


At the meeting of th : the 17th 
April, Mr. H. Shaw exhibited drawings of a number 
of very interesting tiles, which have recently been 
found on the site of Chertsey Abbey, Surrey, and which 
are now in the possession of the Surrey Archeological 
Society. They are of a totally different style of art 
from the ordinary rude pavement tiles, resembling 
more in the character of the subjects and of the exe- 
cution some of those from the Chapter House, West- 
minster, which have already been published. The 
subjects consist of knights in combat, and groups of | 
royal, female, and other figures, designed and drawn 
in the best style of 13th century art, and executed | 





contrast with the rude and clumsy workmanship of 
those commoner tiles, which unhappily have been 
almost universally adopted as the models for modern 
imitation. 

At the meeting of the Royal Soeiety of Literature 
on March 12, Mr. Vaux, of the British Museum, read 
a paper communicated by Mr. Loftus, on his “ Re- 
searches in the ruins of Warka in Southern Baby- 
lonia.” The extent of these ruins exceeds that of any 
others in Assyria or Babylonia. The principal portion 
is still surrounded by an exterior wall, forming an 
irregular circle of five miles and a half in circum- 
ference. The principal piles of ruins are distinguished 
by the local names of Boarich and Waswass ; besides 
these, there is a ruin which Mr. Loftus believes to be 
that of a temple; there are two curious buildings 
partly formed of brick cones and oblong vases, with 
the mouths outwards; and there are some conical 
mounds whose origin is yet undetermined. The 
most remarkable feature of the remains of Warka is 
that, excepting the two principal ruins, Boarich 
und Waswass, the whole of the chief plat- 
form on which the city stands, and the platforms of 
all the smaller mounds within the walls, are filled 
with glazed earthenware coffins, whose remains lis 
scattered about in such vast quantities as to show 
that this place (like the present Kerbela and Meshed 
Ali), was one vast repository of the dead. These 
coffins are like great slipper baths, of earthenware ; 
the upper surface ornamented with rows of figures 
and the whole covered with a thick green glaze. At 
the conclusion of the paper, Mr. H. Rawlinson sai 
there was no doubt that Warka was one of the primi 
tive cities of Babylonia, most likely older than Erech 
Accad, and Calneh, the cities attributed in the Book 
of Genesis to Nimrod; and that it was the capita 
city. The earliest king whose name had be 
leciphered was Urukh, who lived B.c. 2300; « 
there was evidence that the city continued to be 
habited down to the time of the Arab invasion, viz. 
in 300 B.c. 

Thesculptures discovered by Mr. Loftus,in the ancient 
sites of Assyria and Babylonia, are now in the Br 
Museum—more fortunate than the recent collections 
of the French agents, which were lost on the voyag 
home. They present many new scenes of Assy 
life and manners. One bas relief from the north- 
west palace at Kouyunjik is specially noticeable for 
giving us the first representation hitherto discover 
of an Assyrian queen. It was engraved, with s 
others of the same group, a few weeks ago in 
Illustrated London News. Among the most interes 
of these remains is the new group of ivory carvings. 
Those which were so ingeniously preserved by Mr. 
Layard were of Assyro-Egyptian character, and th 
date usually attributed to them is about 980 B.c. 
they were all discovered in one apartment, which 
was the inner of a suite of three, 
outer one being apparently a hall, the middle one an 
ante-chamber with its doors at opposite corners, 8 
that it had to be crossed diagonally in order to arrive 
at the door of the third chamber. The new ivories 
were all found ina similar room, similarly situated. 
This circumstance and the character of the sculp- 
tures gives rise to the conjecture that this Ivory 
Chamber was either the Queen’s apartment or a tem- 
ple to the Assyrian Venus. One of the statues found 
in the same part of the ruins bears the name of Pul 
and Semiramis, giving an approximate date for th« 
works of art sovered here, These ivories are in a 
better style of art than those discovered by Mr. 
Layard, though of the same mixed Egypto-Assyrian 
character. They consist principally of a series of 
female heads, which may have been used as the 
capitals of small columns, forming parts of furniture 
or of ashrine. Some of the heads have had the eyes 
inlaid, and the coiffure enriched with precious stones 
and gilding. There are also several groups of tw 
nude female figures standing back to back, and some 
groups of four similar figures. There were also frag- 
ments which seemed to have been tops or handles 
maces; portions of boxes; heads of animals—lions 
bulls, &c.—carved on cups in relief with Egyptian 
deities. 

At the Royal Institution, on the 15th, Sir H. Raw- 
linson gave a highly important general paper 
the historical results of the excavations in Assyria 
ind Babylonia, some brief extracts from which wil 
be appropriate here. The cuneiform inscriptior 
furnish a series of historical authorities extendi 
from the twenty-second century B.c. down to the age 
of Antiochus the Great. These inscriptions may be 
classed under three distinct periods—the Chaldean, 
the Assyrian, and the Babylonian. The seat of 
empire during the first period was in the south 
wards the confluence of the Tigris and Euphrates, and 
the sites of the ancient cities are marked by the ruins 
of Mugheir, Warka, Sinkerah, and Niffer. Mugheir 
is in the inscriptions called Hur—the “Ur of tl 
Chaldees ” of Scripture; an inscription there record 
a King Kudur, the conqueror of Syria, was about 
cotemporary with Abraham, and may have been the 
Chedorlaomer of Scripture. The names of twenty-tive 
Kings of the Chaldean period have been recovered 
and there are good grounds to believe that the 
Assyrians did not establish an independent kingdom 
till the early part of the fifleenth century B.c, The 


Assyrian Empire extends from B.c. 1273 to B.c. 62 
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there remains a continuous series of inscriptions during 
this period; and wherever a comparison between 
these records and the Bible history can be instituted 


the most complete agreement is found between them. | 


The Babylonian period extends from 625 to the taking 
of Babylon by Cyrus in 538. 
The indefatigable Norman savan, M. l’Abbé Cochet, 


has just published in the Athéneum Francais an | 


account of some Gallo-Roman sepultures which he 
has explored at St. Martin-en-Campagne, near 
Dieppe. Roman antiquities have from time to time 
been discovered there, especially a vase containing 
800 bronze coins of the third and fourth centuries, 
and three superb bowls of bronze. M. l’Abbé was 
attracted to the spot by the report of some Roman 
indications which had been turned up by the plough. 
He soon discovered the site of two ustrina, and several 
interments which had been broken up and whose 
vases were scattered about in fragments; but he was 
fortunate enough to find also two interments—one 
intact, the other broken into, but its contents more 
or less perfect. The former contained no less than 
twenty-five vessels, and the latter fifteen. Of the 
whole forty, eighteen were entire, fourteen were 


| 


capable of restoration, the remainder were reduced to | 


fragments. 
tained burnt bones, and can be called urns; the rest 
were empty. They consisted of a large amphora, six 
plates of white clay blackened with a glaze, which 
yielded to water; one larger one, which may be con- 
sidered to be a dish; two or three plates of white 
clay, stained red; one of red earth, like that called 
Samian, and of very elegant form, and marked with 
an obliterated potter’s stamp. All these plates 
were found one upon the other in groups. There were 
four bowls or dishes of black earth, and three of red 
Samian ware. Two of the latter bear potters’ marks 
—one CARATILIM (Caratili manufactura) ; the 
other SOLI(MD)OFI (Solimi officina) 
resting circumstance that, though these marks have 
not hitherto been found in France, they do occur in 
England. There were five pitcher-shaped vases, one 
red, one white, and three of black ware. There were 
four vases which the Abbé calls vases aux libations, of 
grey earth; and four little black vases, which he calls 
vases & parfums. The cinerary urns, as already men- 
tioned, were four in number, three of earth, of which 
one contained, besides the bones, a piece of bronze, 
something like a watchcase; the fourth was of glass; 
and there were two other glass vases. There are two 
other circumstances to which the Abbé calls attention. 
First, that three fragments were found, portions of 
three different vessels, ornamented with figures in 





It is an inte- | 


Only four or five of these vessels con- | 





There were also found in some of the cells very evi- 
dent fragments of wooden chests, whose ornaments 
are well preserved and havea high artistic value. The 
work gives us next a topographical description of the 
country, illustrated by maps—one showing, on a large 
scale, the sites of the tumuli around Kertch; the 
other, the shores of the Bosphorus. Then follows a 
detailed description of the plates. The frontispiece, 
printed in colours, gives in one group all the marbles 
which have been found at Kerteh. Plate 1 represents 
a mask of gold found with a silver sceptre in a tomb. 
Plates 2 to 32 represent ornaments, weapons, and 
vases, the greater part of gold, the remainder of silver 
and bronze. Among these objects are diadems, 
crowns, rings set with precious stones; often the 
workmanship is in a pure Greek style—sometimes it 
is more or less barbarous. Plate 33 represents a vase 
unique of its kind. It is of electrum (gold alloyed 
with silver), and represents seven Scythian personages 
in different attitudes, beautifully designed and well 
executed. Plates 34 to 42 represent vases of silver 
adorned with figures—one in the shape of an ox-head 
with the scene of the slaughter of Polydorus by 


Polymnestor; another, of large size, ornamented with | 


hunting-scenes, amazons, nereids, of barbarous design 
but careful execution. Plate 43 is a bronze disc with 
Bacchus reposing on the bosom of Ariadne, with the 
infant Eros at their feet. On plate 44 are vases and 
utensils of bronze. Plates 45 to 63 represent vases of 
terra cotta, all of which, except two, belong to the 
class with red figures on a dark ground, which is the 
least ancient style of Greek vases. Some of them are 
in a pure style; others are in a rich style, which 
endeavours to relieve the monochrome figures by the 
help of other shades, principally of white and olive. 
Among the vases of the latter class the most remark- 


| able is one which represents in its lower part the 


| 


relief; one was impressed with the figure of a cock, | 


another with a seal or dolphin, another instance of 
that which he has before had occasion to observe at 
Neuville-le-Pollet, at Trétreville, and elsewhere, that 
in the sepultures of the Higher Empire there are almost 
always found fragments of vessels of this kind; and 
this observation has also been made by M. Deville, at 
Barentin, by M. de la Saussaye, in the Sologne, and 
M. del Marmol, at the tumulus of Seron, near Namur. 
The second circumstance is the presence of a tile in 
the sepulchre which had been disturbed: at Fecamp, at 
Lillebon, at Cany, and elsewhere, a tile has been 
found upon the sepulture; and in several instances in 
England. The tile, in fact, was one of the attributes 
of the ancient sepulture, as Ovid says: 
Non avidos Styx habet ima deos; 
Tegula projectis satis est velata coronis. 

From a comparison of the forms of the pottery with 
those of sepultures of ascertained date, the Abbé comes 
to the conclusion that these two sepultures are of the 
second century. 

The Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburgh has 
recently published two splendid folio volumes adorned 
with two maps, ninety-five plates, some of them 
coloured, and woodcuts in the letter-press, illustrative 
of the antiquities of the Cimmerian Bosphorus, which 
are preserved in the Imperial Museum of the Her- 
mitage (Antiquités de Bosphore Cimmeérien, conservées 
au Musée Impérial de l’Ermitage. Leipzig: Voss. 
Paris: F. Klincksieck). The work contains, first, a 
description of the excavations made in the neighbour- 
hood of Kertch, the most important being those 
at the tumulus which bears the Tartar name of Kul- 
Oba—the mountain of ashes. In the interior of the 
sepulehral cell were discovered numerous ornaments 
of gold, among which were royal diadems and 
sceptres of silver, from which it is concluded that this 
was the tomb of a king and queen, a conjecture which 
was confirmed by the discovery of the skeletons of a 
male and female. There was also the skeleton of a 
horse, and beside it another skeleton of a man; pro- 
bably of the king’s favourite horse and of his groom. 
Under the floor, covered by the pavement of the first 
cell, was found another cell, evidently of more ancient 
date, also containing the remains of a human body 
and ornaments of gold. Subsequently other tombs 
were found, like the first in construction, but most 
their treasures. In many of the tumuli the floor 
consisted of a bed of earth or sand; in others the 
soil was covered with bricks or slabs of calca- 
reous stone. The human remains found in the tombs 
consisted sometimes of fragments of skeletons, some- 
times of ashes of burnt bones, proving that the two 
modes of interment coexisted at the same period. 


of which had been already opened and robbed of | 











combat of the Arimaspi with the Griffons, and in its 
upper part the combat of the Lapithe with the 
Centaurs. Plates 64 to 75 are of terra cotta figures, 
which contain nothing of interest except a statuette, 
often repeated, of Aphrodite, and of Priapus-Hermes, 
andof Cupids. Among the objects in glass, given on 
plates 77 to 78, is a cup with the inscription 
’Evviwy egoits. But that which is in the highest degree 
interesting and undoubtedly unique is the fragments 
of wood covered with paintings and ornamented with 
carvings, dating back to the best periods of Greek art. 
These ornaments belong to the wooden chests of 
which we have already spoken ; among them is the 
famous sarcophagus which represents the Rape of the 
Leucippides. Plates 85 to 86 represent some medals 


of the city of Panticapeus and of the kings of the | 


Bosphorus. The remaining plates contain plans of 
some of the most interesting of the sepulchral cells of 
Kertch. 
of nine Greek inscriptions on stones and fifty-nine on 
amphorx, discovered in 1833 at Nedvigovka, the 
ancient Tanais. Very thankful ought all antiquaries 
to be that these valuable antiquities were not exposed 
to the tender mercies of the barbarians who smashed 
all which had been left in the museum at Kertch, and 
grateful to the Imperial Academy which has presented 
them in these sumptuous volumes to the study of the 
antiquaries of the world. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 
ART UNION EXHIBITIONS. 
Tue Art Union of London is now exhibiting the pic- 
tures selected by the prize-holders, who gained their 
prizes at the drawing in April last. The Art Union 
of Glasgow those which have been selected by its 
committee to be distributed to the prize-holders who 
shall be declared such at a drawing to take place in 
December next. The former Society cherishes the 
principle of allowing prize-holders to choose for them- 
selves, as more conducive to the cultivation of a 
popular taste for art, and as a security against job- 
bery and favouritism. The latter considers that the 
dissemination of sound models of taste is a more 
important object, and that this is best attained by 
entrusting the selection of prizes to persons well com- 
petent to judge of their worth. Comparing the 
results of the rival systems as manifested in the two 
exhibitions before us, we must give the decided prefe- 
rence to that of Glasgow. We have here two hundred 
and eight pictures of the nominal value of 82657. 16s., 
amongst which there are of course a good many of 
mediocre quality, but with a large sprinkling of really 
excellent works. Considering that these pictures have, 
for the most part, to be selected from the works of a 
single year, that the highest nominal value of a 
single work is 400/., and that private buyers are 
always on the alert to secure the best produc- 


tions of the year, we think that the committee of | 
The | 


selection has performed its task creditably. 
highest prize, to which the value of 400J. is affixed, is 
an excellent work of Thomas Faed, ‘ Conquered, 
not Subdued.” It is a little scene of Scottish cottage 
life, told with infinite humour and effect. A young 
bully who has disturbed the peace of the family is 
condemned by the mother, who is the picture of ab- 
solute yet maternal government, to stand for his 
offence in a corner, from which he dares not move, 
though his looks indicate the most intense opposition, 


The letter-press concludes with a collection 


and the fixed determination not to be improved by | 





the punishment. The other children look on with 
glee at the subjugation and ill-suppressed wrath of the 
young ruffian, and one sweet timid little girl clings 
to her mother for security. Here we have an oppor- 
tunity of looking a little closely at F. Wyburd’s 
minutely-finished picture from Lalla Rookh, which 
the hangers of the Royal Academy thought it a 
good joke to exalt to an invisible position over a 
doorway in the Trafalgar-square exhibition. It may 
not be a work of high art, but exhibits a delicate and 
elegant taste and industrious detail. ‘‘ Landscape 
and figures,” by Creswick and Ansdell; “ Graces and 
Loves,” by Frost; E. H. Corbould’s ‘“ Lymnere’s 
Dream; ‘“Geraniums and Roses,” by the Miss 
Mutries; “‘A Brittany interior,” by A. Provis, are works 
that speak for themselves. ‘‘ What! caught again ” is 
a racy Irish scene by a rising Scottish artist, E. Nicol, 
whose small water-colour studies of Irish character, 
“ Claddagh Gossip,” (183), “‘ Remnant of 98” (184), 
| “Irish Diamond” (200), “ Piscator” (204), &c. &e., 
| are among the best things in the room. The girl 
with a crown of poppies, ‘Summer Trophies” (13), 
by in Mr. Sant’s happiest vein. Variety has been 
very judiciously studied in the choice of pictures. 
Besides the works we have above alluded to, there 
are others by H. M‘Culloch, R.S.A., W. Johnstor, 
| R.S.A., R. M‘Innes, R. Gavin, A.R.S.A., G. H. He- 
ring, J. Faed, R.S.A., J. D. Wingfield, G. W. Pettitt, 
J. Gilbert, R.S.A., H. J. Boddington, H. Jutsum, 
J. Woolmer, D. Pasmore, J. Peel, L. J. Wood, 
mes Hardy, jun., G. A. Williams, G. W. Horlor, 
J. Cobbett, &c., a list which sufficiently shows 
hat diversity of taste has been consulted. 
In the London Art Union Exhibition there are one 
| hundred and fifty-nine pictures, value about 5000/. 
| The highest prize is 200/., which has fallen upon a 
| rather weak landscape by G. E. Hering. Mr. T. P. 
| Hall’s “‘ Dean Swift and the Messenger ” has found a 
| purchaser, as also DH. Friston’s humorous little 
piece, *‘ The First Buttons,” exhibited at the R.A. 
| “Shades of Autumn ” (65), by A. W. Williams, ‘ A 
Roman Peasant Girl” (44), by T.Gooderson, ‘‘ Bianca 
(6), by F.S. Cary, ‘‘ Hampstead Heath” (27), by 
| G. C. Stanfield, ‘‘ The Coward ” (60), by A. Cooper, 
| are among the best selections. Besides these, we 
| may notice “‘ A Group of Cattle in the Marshes” (2 
by H. Weekes, jun. , ‘‘ View near Barmouth” (23), by 
| A. Clint; “ Devonshire Wayside,” by A. B. Collier; 
| “The Deer-park ” (58), by H. Jutsum; “ Swaledale” 
| (69), by J. Peel ; ‘ Scene from the ‘Gentle Shepherd’ ” 
| (73), by W. Underhill; “ Morning in the Marshes’ 
| (78), by G. A. Williams; ‘Bright Day on the 
Thames” (84), and ‘Sunday Morning” Se by 
J. Dearle; ‘*The Mid-day Meal’’ (87), by H. B. 
| Willis; “On the Look-out” (117), by I. Hurzell ; 
**Gleaners Resting ” (123), by W. Shayer. Among 
the water-colour selections are works by J. J. Jenkins, 
O. Oakley, W. and J. Callow, E. Duncan, C. David- 
| son, and E. G. Warren. 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 

Mr. J. D. Harding has been re-elected a member of 
the Society of Painters in Water Colours.——The 
Daily News announces that the money subscribed for 
a Memorial of the Great Exhibition, about 56001, is 
to be devoted to the purpose for which it was given. 
‘* The Committee intend to invite designs, or models, 
from sculptors, both English and foreign ; and mean- 
while, Dr. Booth, of the Society of Arts, and Mr. 
George Godwin have consented to act as honorary 
secretaries. Whether the Memorial will be allowed 
by those in authority to stand, as it should, on the 
spot where the building it will commemorate stood, 
we are not informed.”——-A small collection of water- 
colour landscapes by Mr. H. Cook, is now privately 
exhibited at his studio, 13, Regent-street. His sub- 
jects are chiefly, not exclusively, taken from the 
scenery of Italy and Greece, and his works generally 
are to be commended for the richness and warmth of 
the colouring, and the delicate finish of the details. 
——tThe Department of Science and Art announces 
that in the spring of 1858 an exhibition of works of 
ornamental art will take place under the auspices of 
the department. Its principal feature will be “ An 
Exhibition of those Works of Ornamental Art pro- 
duced since the establishment of the schools of art 
as articles of commerce, which either in their 
original design or in their entire or partial 
execution have been carried out by those who have 
derived instruction from the schools of art.” The 
articles to consist of carvings in all materials, furni- 
ture, decorations, metal working of all kinds, jewel- 
lery and goldsmiths’ work, pottery, glass, and all 
kinds of decorative woven fabrics.——The government 
of the Swiss republic (says the Builder) has directed 
that a monument should be erected to Arnold 
Winkelried, who for the sake of breaking the power 
a forest of Austrian spears levelled at the Swiss at the 
battle of Mortgarten, advanced single-handed, and, 
by burying a number of spears in his body, opened a 
street to his countrymen. The idea of M. Schlutt, of 
Basle, has been accepted by the committee, which 
consists of a huge rock sculpture, like those of Egypt, 
India, &c. It represents a Swiss warrior lying slain 
on the ground. Upon him, as it were, lies the noble 
peasant Winkelried, the Austrian lances in his breast. 
Mortally wounded, he yet turns towards his people, 
inciting them to strive. And, indeed, a youthful 
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warrior, the sword high in air, rushes into the open- 
ing made by the hero's deed, and portends a happy 
issue to the great battle. The monument will be 
placed on a fine, quiet, arboured meadow (matte), 
through which runs a clear brook of water, on this 
side of the Stantz, coming from Stantzstadt. For ad- 
ditional pictures, a huge hall, to be erected in the 
vicinity, will afford sufficient space. 

There stands on the old market-place of Magde- 
burg the statue of Emperor Otto the Great, almost 
1000 years old, beside which are the statues of his 
two wives. Remarkable for their great antiquity, 
and as they have withstood even the destruction of 
the city in 1631, they are undergoing a thorough re- 
novation. Professor Cornelius, the German painter, 
has lately been appearing as an amateur composer of 
music, in the shape of sacred works and Lieder. 








MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 





THE ORCHESTRAL UNION 

Puts forward a programe of its intended proceedings 
for the information of the provincials. Under the 
direction of Mr. Alfred Mellon, the members of the | 
Union purpose visiting the principal provincial towns, | 
where they will give concerts similar to those which 
have been so deservedly popular during the past sea- 
gon in the Hanover-square Rooms. Among the more 
serious works specified in the programme we note the 
Adagio from Beethoven’s Grand Choral Symphony, 
No. 9, which colossal work has been magnificently 
performed in its entirety by the members of the 
Orchestral Union; Mendelssohn’s Italian Symphony 
in A Major; and the overtures of ‘‘ Der Freischutz” 
and ‘‘ Fra Diavolo.” If the members of the Orches- 
tral Union will accept a word of advice kindly meant, 
we would hint to them that, if they really intend to | 
imitate the proceedings of the French Conservatoire 
(which they themselves announce as their model), 
they must avoid all pandering to the spirit of hambug 
and the puffery of advertisement. Do we not discern 
alittle of the former in the engagement of Picco and 
his “ pastoral tibia?” And is there not a slight spice 
of the latter in appending to their programme “ opi- 
nions of the press,” quoted from Lloyd’s Weekly 
Newspaper, the News of the World, and The Era, 
journals of great respectability in their way, doubt- 
less, but whose opinions are scarcely likely to be re- 
ceived with much respect by scientific lovers of 
music. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 

The reported commencement of the rebuilding of 
Covent Garden Theatre on its late site is incorrect. 

[he site of it has not been taken; neither has any 
contract for rebuilding it been entered into. Whether 
it will be applied to the same or some other purpose 
has not yet been determined upon.——Besides se- 
curing the Keeleys, Mr. E. T. Smith, the lessee of 
Drury-lane, has engaged Miss Agnes Burdett for the 
ensuing season—a young lady who has been playing 
the leading business for some months past at Exeter, 
and other places, with very great success..—The 
official programme of the triennial meeting of the 
three choirs of Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester, 
it the last-named cathedral city, has been issued. 
The meeting will be held on the 9th, 10th, 11th, 
and 12th of September, and her Majesty’s special 
patronage of the undertaking has been secured. 
Our readers (says the Musical World) will peruse 

with pleasure a letter addressed by Longfellow to our 

countryman, Balfe, whose musical settings of certain 

beautiful lyrics by the celebrated American poet have 

ulready attained such wide popularity in England :— 

“My dear Sir,—I feel very much flattered by your 

friendly note, and the precious volume of music which 

came with it; and I should not be so tardy in my 

thanks, had I not been laid up on my sofa witha 

lame knee for the last month. Finally, I have crept 

from Cambridge to this sea-side place, and am well 

enough to sit at a table and write. One of my first | 
letters is to acknowledge your beautiful gift, and to | 
say how successful this musical translation of my 
poems seems to me. You have sung them better | 
than I did; for, after all, music reproduces the mood 
of mind in which a piece is written better than words 
can. For all these various and beautiful melodies, 
these interpretations of my thoughts, I very sincerely 
thank you; and beg to assure you that I truly ap- 
preciate this token of your regard for what I have 
written, and all the friendly expressions of your let- 
ter. Believe me, my dear sir, yours very faithfully, 
Henry W. Lonerettow.—Nahant, near Boston, 
July 12, 1856.” A more graceful tribute was never 
paid by poet to musician—by one man of genius to 
inather. 

Madame Bosio, and Lablache, Tagliafico, and Cal- 
zolari, are among the singers engaged for the Im- 
perial fétes soon about to take place at Moscow. 
The Italian poet, Paolo Giacometti, is about to write 
three dramas, two of which have been ordered by the 
tragedian, Ernesto Rossi, and one by Signora Ristori. 
The latter will be entitled “ Giuditta.” Galignani 
Says: ‘*Mlle. Caroline Duprez, the charming singer 
of the Opéra Comique, has just been married to M. 
Van den Heuven, a young musician without fortune. 
It is said that the lady was captivated not more by 

















the amiable qualities of the gentleman than by the | of the 25th ult., “Mrs. H. Beecher Stowe sails on 


heroic self-denial which he has, for a length of time, 
evinced in appropriating every part of his salary to 
support of his family. Letters from Stockholm 





state that Madame Lind Goldschmidt, whose relations | 
reside in Sweden, has realised no less a sum than | 


45,0007. by her sojourn in England; and that, having 


amply provided for her family, she intends to settle | 


at Dresden, and to abstain from singing in public un- 
less for exclusive charitable purposes—or unless her 
husband, who has the ambition to compose an opera, 
should succeed in his effort. 
Mail: “ The theatrical company lately in Hong Kong 
have moved to Canton, where their performances are 
watched by the local government with more than 
ordinary vigilance. The destruction of Fatshan, in 
1854, is believed to have originated on the inflamma- 
tory addresses of some of the players, and, in conse- 
quence, only fifteen companies are now licensed for 
the drama in the provinces of Kwangsi and Kwang- 
tung—but half the number licensed when the 
government had less to apprehend. 








LITERARY NEWS. 


Mr. Murray announces a new “ Biographia Britan- 
nica” by various writers. M. Conscience, the Flem- 
ish novelist, announces that a new work of his “ De 
Golddiuvel ” (The Gold Demon), which is about to 
appear in Flemish, will shortly be translated for the 
English market. The sale of newspapers at Berlin 
has so declined that the copies presented for stamping 
are less by 7000 than they were three months ago. 
M. Louis Fould, brother to the French Minister 
of State, has offered a prize of 8007. (20,000 francs) 
for the best History of Art and the Industrial Arts 
before Pericles. The prize is to remain open for three 
years, and is to be awarded by the Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles Lettres. 

The Lord Chancellor, on the recommendation of 
the Earl of Clarendon, has appointed Herbert Ingram, 
Esq., M.P. (proprietor of the ///ustrated News), to be 
one of the magistrates for the county of Hertford. 
——A committee, including the Duke of Argyle, the 
Earls of Burlington and Chichester, and the Bishops 
of St. David’s, Chichester, and Oxford, has charged 
itself with the task of raising a Hare prize for histo- 
rical composition—to the merits of the Venerable 
Archdeacon of Lewes. Professor Sedgwick has 
cancelled two bonds of 50/. each, which he held of the 
Philosophical Society, Cambridge. Mr. Charles 
Chambers of Leeds has been appointed Assistant Ob- 
server at Kew Observatory. Mr. Chambers has been 
selected by the managers of the Observatory from the 
candidates who obtained distinction in the late exa- 
minations at the Society of Arts. —-The Leamington 
Couriersays: ‘‘ We have the pleasure of informing our 
Stratford readers that the long-talked-of gift of 5002. by 
Mr. John Shakspere, Langley Priory, near Ashby-de- 
la-Zouch, has been made over to trustees, for the pur- 
pose of purchasing certain property on each side of 
Shakspere’s House, and restoring that portion of the 
premises known as the Swan and Maidenhead to its 




















original state. In the completion of this work, it is 
intended to remove whatever does not form an 


integral part of ‘the house’ property on the White 


Lion side, and also Mr. Gill’s house in the opposite | 


direction. We are glad to add that Mr. John Shaks- 
pere contemplates some further donation in aid of the 
proposed improvements and restorations.” Messrs. 
Sotheby and Wilkinson will sell some interesting 
autographs and literary treasures, at their rooms, on 
the 19th inst., including a sonnet in the autograph of 
Tasso; historical documents with the signatures of 
Henry VII. and VIIL., Elizabeth, James L, Charles I., 
and Oliver Cromwell, and the statesmen of their 
times; the manuscript of Dr. Doddridge’s “ Family 
Expositor ;” and a variety of autograph signatures, 
among which are those of John Hooper and John 
Bradford, two of the noblest of England’s martyrs. 
Letters of Lord Nelson, R. B. Sheridan, Dr. Watts, and 
other notables are in the collection.——At a sale of 
autographs, which took place at the auction-rooms of 
Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, there occurred a series 
of 44 letters of the poet Cowper, of which number 21 
were unpublished, being part of the correspondence of 
the poet with his cherished friend, Mr. Samuel Rose. 
These interesting letters were sold singly, at prices 
ranging from two guineas to 102. 15s. at which latter 
price the letter (published) mentioning Cowper's 
having written some verses to assist the anti-slavery 
cause was knocked down. Among other lots of inte- 
rest in the sale were No. 101, signals used at the 
Battle of Trafalgar, signed by Nelson, which sold for 
51. 5s. Lot 129, 164 letters of Sir David Wilkie, 
chiefly to Mrs. Coppard and Mr. Macdonald, engraver, 
sold for 7/7. Lot 189, Memoir of Mr. Henry Weber, 
seven pages, in the autograph of Sir Walter Scott, 
sold for 2/.5s. Lot 256, a signature of Judge Jeffreys, 
sold for 1/.12s. Lot 305, a series of autographs of 








authors, bound, in nine vols., from the Upcott Collec- 


tion, sold for 15/7. 5s. M. Thiers has undertaken a 





journey into Germany to examine the fields of battle 
of Lutzen, Bautzen, Dresden, and Leipsi 
of which he will have to give in the next volume of 


ic, an account 





the ‘ Histoire du Consulat et de l’ Empire,” which he 
‘ y - 


is now writing. ——We read in the New York 





We read in the China | 


| Wednesday next for Europe. She will bring out her 

book, ‘On the Influence of Slavery upon the White 
| Population,’ during her absence, both in England an 
in the United States.” 

The Cambrian Archxological Association proposes 
to hold its annivegsary on Monday, August 18, and 
the following days of the week, at Welshpool.— 
| The report of the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons on the Library of the House has just 
been printed. Considerable additions have been made 
to the library during the last three years, and a sum 
bequeathed by Mr. Phillips (secretary to Speakers 
Abbott and Manners Sutton) has been paid by his 
executors and invested in the following works :—viz., 
the complete works of Cuvier, price 2367.; Walton’s 
“ Biblia Sacra Polyglotta,” 42/.; various writers of 
Byzantine History, 25/.; and the “ Sylvestre Paléo- 
graphie Universelle,” 997. Large additions have been 
made to the library in works of general history, 
the colonies and East Indies, dictionaries, books 
of reference, voyages and travels, collections of 
treaties, topography, political economy, and law. 
Che room adjoining the Oriel room has been added to 
the library for the accommodation of the new books. 
An alphabetical catalogue to the books, which 
amount to 20,000 vols. (exclusive of Parliamentary 
publications), has been compiled and printed for the 
use of members. The “Journal Index,” 1837-52, 
is in type to the word ‘‘Orders,” and other indexes 
have been compiled and printed.—Her Majesty, 
by an Act of Parliament passed on the 29th ult. 
(19 and 20 Vict. c. 116), is empowered to appoint 
any member of her Privy Council to be Vice- 
President of the Committee of Council on Education, 
at asalary not exceeding 20001. a year. A cele- 
brated astronomer of North America, Professor Buhle, 
is in Berlin, with the mission of inviting the mathe- 
maticians and naturalists of Prussia to take part in 
the proceedings of the scientific congress which is to 
be held in North America in the course of September. 
——The Moniteur de la Flotte announces that the 
Russian Government is about to have a scientific 
voyage executed round the world, the direction of 
which has been confided to one of the most distin- 
guished officers in the Russian navy. This will be 
the thirty-ninth voyage round the world which the 
Russians have made since 1803. The annual 
aggregate meeting of the Archeological Societies of 
Germany, fixed last year at Miinster, will be held in 
the episcopal city of Heldesheim, in the kingdom of 
Hanover, from the 15th to 19th September, where 
some English antiquarians may be expected to attend, 
as the access to that city by rail, either from Ham- 
burgh or Kiln (Cologne), is direct. The cathedral, 
with its bronze doors, and their date MX. cast upon 
them, and the column with a spiral band of reliefs, 
with the Life of Christ, are copied in the Crystal 
Palace; but both it and the other sacred edifices, and 
the town as well as neighbourhood, have high archi- 
tectural interest. A supplemental day will be given 
m the 20th to the town of Hanover (about an hour’s 
distance by rail), when the newly-built museum of 
the rich excavations of tumuli in Hanover will be 
inspected. it is in the rayon of that circle which the 
Royal Chamberlain Graf Estorff has examined five 
German miles round Uelzen, who declares it offers an 
almost incredible number of Druidical monuments. 











DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c, 


THE CLOSE OF THE SEASON. 
WE are now at the cléture of the season; and if the 
heat of the weather and the emptiness of the town did 
not remind us of it, the fact that there has been no 
novelty produced during the whole fortnight would 
be, in itself, sufficient. 

On Saturday Mr. Lumley brings hi: 
close—the house having been open this fortnight 
past for a series of cheap nights; Mr. Gye has closed 
the Lyceum some time ago; most of the other theatres 
have either closed or are announcing their final pro- 
even the Adelphi will shut its doors this 

order to give time for the rebuilding of 


S8 season to a 


ceedings ; 
autumn, in 
the theatre. 
In thus bidding adieu to the season of 1856 it may 
be as well to say that in a theatrical point of view 
we have had much in it that the memory may dwell 
upon with pleasure; much more than could have 
been augured from the ill-starred omens with which 
it. commenced. The destruction of Covent Garden 
| ‘a heavy blow and great discourage- 





deed, 
’ and at one time it was thought that Mr. Gye 
have succumbed to adverse fate, and have 
lown before such an accumulation of misfor- 
As all London knows, however, he did not 
on the contrary, he put his shoulder t 

the wheel with redoubled energy, and by the exertion 
of an Herculean effort fairly prized it out of the mire. 
Considering the narrow means at his disposal, hi 

career at the Lyceum has been wonderful, and affords 
a remarkable proof of how much talent and energy, 
when rightly applied, can produce. It is only fair 
also to notice that in doing so much Mr. Gye has 
been aided by the ready co-operation and kind ac- 
-ommodation to circumstances exhibited on the part 
fthe d engaged in his 
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distinguished artists who were 
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THE CRITIC. 
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The series of concerts at the Crystal Palace 
was a happy thought; benefiting that admirable in- 
stitution by the eaaitens attraction which it af- 
forded, and benfiting Mr. Gye by the money which, 
it is to be hoped, it put into his pocket. The 
engagement of Madame Ristori to play on the 
off-nights, when the theatre was not oc pied by 
opera, was an excéllent expedient, and we are glad 
) hear that it also proved lucrative to Mr. Gye; 
though the admirers of that incomparable artist 
would have been better pleased if sh e had had a wider 
field and better opportunities for the display of her 
marvellous talents. In spite of the croaking predic- 
tions of rivals and gossips, it is reported upon very 
good authority that Mr. Gye has id his account 
in the past season, and we sincerely hope i 
is true. 
Considering the short notice which Mr. 
ithat the opening of his house was possi 
has done wonders. Alboni, Wagne 
and Albertini, Calzolari and Belletti; surely 
is an admirable company to s mee toxether 
pon the spur of the moment! Next season (for we 
hear that Mr. Lumley certainly will open next season 
his plans ag be more matured, and consequently a 
unmixed satisfaction will | the result; yet 
s, I think that the patrons of Mr. 
ist cause to feel dissatisfied with 


troupe. 


more 
onsidering “all thi 

Lumley hav 

his efforts. 

At the other theatres nothing very remarkable has 
been done, beyond the continued run of Mr. Charles 
Kean’s surprising edition of the Winter's Tale. Mr. 
Tully and his colleagues have kept Drury 

pened for cheap and good operas with credit and 
profit to themselves. Mr. Wi igan is said to have had 
a zood season at the Olympic. So mt h for the 


results of the past season. TA ES. 


Lane 





OBITUARY 


Denysk, Denyse I., one of the few surviving heroes of tt 
American Revolution, at his residence, Flatbi » India ana, 
onthe 20th of July. He was born in the town of Net >W U tre 
on the 18th of October, 1760, and was con 
years of age. He participated in the battles 
Island, Trenton, Prin eton, and was ~ sent 
other contests. In the war of 1812 he received a capta 
commission, and was stationed i 
also present at the evacuation of 

Duna, M. Professor of Botany in the 
Montpellier, and Correspondit 
Institute. 

Soaumann, Robert, on July 29th, in 
Enderich, near Bonn, of which 
mate. Schumann's artistic ch 
many holding that he was mis 
from the true path to greatness. 
agreed that he was a man of origi 
intellectual endowments, that he roduced works of 
power and beauty, and that live in the 
annals of German art. 

Veernis, Mapame, on Saturday } 

theatrical artist been so pre 
public for so long a period 
complished lady. Already celebr: 
tralto vocalist at the King’s Theatre, 
English career by a début at Drury Lane 
ruary 1820, and soon he figure of Madame 
Giovanni in London, was to be seen in 
chimney ornament, pl acard, and print, j 
Lind, accoutred as i a I iglia del Reggir 
where visible a f years ago. A lor 
mostly 1 quiring a combination 
vocalist wit e sprightly actress, wer r her so many 
occasions of acquiring increased poy Some five- 
and-twenty years ago, while in the youth of he fame, she 
took the Olympic Theatre, then 1 
aristocratic establishment, and, asse 

1 galaxy of comic talent, at once made it the most 
fashionable house in London. In deed. with Madame 
Vestris’s management of the little Wych-street theatre 
began that taste for elaborate stage decoration, as applied 
to dramas of or y life, that is 
— day rtly after her 

itthews, and a visit to America, 
came she exchanged the government of the Ol ympi vic 
that of Covent Garden, which she opened in | 
the same spirit of a seg ee on 

vith the termination of Madame Vestris’s rul C 
not last many sez s, the position of Coven wool 2n 
1s an English theatre was lost, never to be covered, and 
for some time Mr. and Mrs. Mathews appeared as ‘‘stars ’ 
in various establishments. In t Lyceum, which they 
opened in 1847, they once more foun i a domain, and the 
brilliancy of their spectacles was e talk of London 
During the latter part of the Lyceu riod, 1 ended 
the year before last, Madame Vestris appeared at some- 
what distant intervals; but, in spite of physical decline, it 
was obvious that her talent had not in any way decreased, 
and when she finally retired it was felt that the theatre 
had lost one of its brightest attractions. 


1g been an in 


yucesii veratia: 


delusi ve theories 


plished 





BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Ahn’s Practical and Easy Method of Learning Latin, 12mo. 3s. cl 
Aytoun's Bothwell, a poem, 8vo. 12s. cl 
Beauty of Holiness, 12mo. 6s. cl. 
Belcher's Horatio Howard Brenton, 3 vols post 8vo. 31s. 6d. cl 
Bell's English Poets, V CXVII.: Early Ballads, &c., fep. 2°. 6d. cl 
Bohn's Standard Lib.: Thierry’s Norman Conquest, Vol. III. 3s. 64. 
Bohn’s Cheap Series: Washington's Life, by Irving, Vol IIL. 2s. 6d. 
Brodharst's Nature and Treatment of Club-Foot, 8vo. 4s. 6d. 4 
Brougham's Works, Vol VII.: Rhetorical and Lit. Dissertati 
Bruce's Scenes and Lights in the East, cr. Svo. 5s. cl 
Caesell's Child's Educator, 4to. 8s. cl. 
Jonolly’s Treatment of the Insane, 8vo. 14s. cl 
Montalembert's Pius IX. and Lord Palmerston, cr. 8vo. Is 
Tocqueville's State of Society in France before 1789, 8vyo 


| medicines ever offered to the sex. 


tells us o , nase | 
~ f nymphs and demi- — lesses upon whom the | which are constantly made by interested parties, relative to the Hote! 


| the skin spotless. 


| Dibdin's One Hundre1 8 ngs with Music, royal 8vo. ls. swd. | 


Dod's Harp taken from the Willows, fep.8vo 2 
Engineers and Officials, a Sketch of Health 
Eves's Classical Spelling-Book, 12mo. ls. 6d. cl. 
Galt (E.), The Camp and the Cutter, er. 8vo. 5s. cl 
G irbett's Prayers for Families for Four Weeks, selected, 2s. 6d cl. 
Giles's (Dr.) Heathen Records to Jewish Scripture History, 7s. 6d. 
Giles’s (Dr.) Key to the Classics: Virgil's Aineid, Books I. to IIL, 
2s.: Caser's Commentaries, Book L, 1 


cl. 
own Works, 5s. 


18mo. 
18mmo. Is. 6d. cl. swa. 

Griffith's (John W.) Marine and Naval Architecture, 4to. 31s, 6d. 
Hardy's Incidental Remarks on Properties of a ight, 3s. 6d. cl. 

Hunt's Universal Yacht List for 1856, square, 4s. bd 

Kempis (Thos. a), Imitation of Christ, Essay by ¢ 

Knight's Truth and Importance of Chri R 
Lardner’s Hand ook of Nat. I’hilos., 

Léthbridge’s Wor 21an the Glory of the Mar 

L brary of Biblical Literature, Vol. IV., Is, 6 
Litton’s Mosaic Dispensation, Introductory t 

M‘Cabe's (W. B) Adelaide, Queen of Italy, 
Macdonald's (Rev. John) Memoirs, by Rev. J. Mac ie 
Marcet on the Composition of Food, Svo. 16s. c 
Moore's (D.) Family Duties, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Murray’s Handbook for Wilts, Dorset, and 

Myine's Map of Geology of Lond nd Envi 


a 
Nemesis Sacra, 4 3 of Inquiries into the Se > Doctrine of 


erthes (F. Germany, 1789 to 1848, 2 vole 2 

Post-Office Directory of hi “Cornwall, royal 8vo. 25s. 

Pullan’s (Mrs) Lady's Dictiona edie Work, 18mo. Is 

Richardson's (Dr.) English Dictior r, with Supplement, 2 vols. 4to 
4s. 6d. ; Supple: men! to Ditto, 4to. 12s. ¢ 


irnbull’s Diseases 0 

arner’s Harbours, engrave 
Williams's (Jane) ¢ ur 
Wilson's Works, Fdite Fer Tol. 5, 
Winsk 


» Vv * Essays, Vol. I.” 6s. cl 
of Mrs. M. Winslow, 7s. 6d. cl. 
nies Act, 1855 0. 3s. swd. 


Fenwick Williams is 
high 


gh forehead, to 


Tne HERO OF 

fine-looking, ierly figure ; 

hich the want ¢ it that part appears to give 
still larger and enapler proportions ; his features 
sharp and angular, and his whole complexion having 
that bronzed appearance which betokens exposure to 
all sorts of weather. The moustache is the only 
hirsute appendage of the General, unlike in that 
respect to our Crimean heroes, who all indulge in 
long flowing beards. The General speaks with con- 
siderable force and vigour; says what he has to say 
briefly and curtly, as the Duke of Wellington used 
to do; and when he bas nothing more to say—oh, 
rare and enviable faculty!—he sits down.—din- 
burgh Witness Correspond nt. 

EXPENSE OF THE Parks.—A return has been 
published of ie expenditure, in detail, of the sum of 
19,3910. o1 James's, the Green, and Hyde Parks, 
for the year elie the 3ist of March 1856. Of this 
51851. was appropriated to the repair and mainte- 
nance of the roads and paths ; 1812/. to watering the 
roads /.to the wages of constables and watch- 

2 to general works, including the trans- 
pleating of trees and shrubs, the r pairing of seats, 
and hurdles, and cost and spread of manure, 
the maintenance of the banks of the Serpentine, and 
the purchase of grass seeds ; le 7. to lighting ; ; 878). 
to a new iron post and railit on the south side of 
Hyde Park; 721/. to new foot pe aths in Hyde Park ; 
24501. to taking down and rebuilding the lodge at 
James-street, Buckingham-gate, erecting new gates 

i piers, and poteme” 4 th 1e _— aches to the park ; 
155/. to filling up the o in the Green Park ; 
and 200/. to the salary of | superintendent. The 
liveries of the constables cost 172/., and the food of 


fences, 


the aquatic birds 84/. 


THE SUFFERINGS OF WoMAN.—STRENGTH FOR THE FEEBLE. 
—It is to be feared that the sufferings of the feebler sex are | 
underrated because they are and uncom- 
plainingly. They have not been overlooked, however, in 
that great remedia! system originated by Professor Hol- 
loway. His Pills and Ointment are no less potent in their 
regenerative effect upon the f le invalid than in their 
curative action upon the ased of man. Young | 
women engaged in seder 1s,and debarred from 
the out-door exercise which demands as a condition 
of health, are subject t iety of harassing and 
dangerous complaints gestion mes imperfect, the 
blood impure, and all i organs disordered, in 
the absence of physic fresh air. The re- 
sults of these derar I Sometimes the 
liver is torpid, the com} allow, the frame emaciated. 
In other cases, dyspepsia, hyst helpless debility, erup- 
tions on the skin, sick head-ache, and terrible de pression 
supervene. Bnt in whateve iH hape the mischief may be 
developed, Holloway’s remed h proper attention to | 
diet and regimen ill speedily effect a cure. The | 
Pills act specifics ipon the stomach and the liver, 
restoring to the gs juice its solvent power and pro- 
ducing a regular flow of healthy bile. The main elements of 
the blood being now unt ed, and in full supply, nutrition 
instead of poison circulates through the veins. the appetite 
returns, the flesh recovers its nness, and the complexion 
resumes its rosiness and transparency. If eruptions or 
blotches, those sad drawbacks to female beauty, indicate an 
unhealthy condi:ion of the skin and the integuments, the 
Ointment, by gently stimulating the external vessels, open- 
ing the pores, and promoting insensible perspiration, will 
soon remove these b!emishes. 

We feel assured, from all that we have read, heard, and 
——- of the effects of Holloway’s remedies, as a means 


borne se meekly 


io alie 1e rsics rin lebilityv ri | Y ) } 
f rel jeving the phy sical pain and ¢ ebility to which the | and the cellars contain the finest wines of the choicest vintages, ‘ 
| prices of which will be found exceedingly moderate. 


fragile structure and acute nervous sensibility of woman 
render her especially liable, that they are the best and safest 
The heathen mythology 


celestial powers bestowed the gift of immortal charms ; but | 
at this day the only way to preserve personal comeliness and 
prevent premature old age, is to keep the blood pure, and 
Both these desiderata may be obtained by 
the use of Holloway’s Pills and Ointment.—Detroit Weekly 


{ Tribune 


| from F LEE T-STRE ET to 21, 


| 
| 
| for ordinary 


| RADIATING A} 


| apartments ; 
| dining, coffee, billiard, and smoking-rooms, hot and cold baths; a 


—MR. GILKS, Wood-Engraver 
begs respectfully to announce his REMOVAL 
SSEX- -STRE ET, 8T RAND. 


REMOVAL— 


Draughtsman, &c., 


\ AW and C 0-8 ENCAUSTIC TILE 


PAVE TS form a highly-decorative and durable substity:; 
, rs and their perisha'le oil-cloth coverings, f 
Entrance-halls, Porches, Conservatories, Verandahs, Passages, &e. &¢ 
Priced Pattern-book forwarded post-free, and Sketches of designs 
adapted to any given dimensions, supplied without charge, ace 
i Estimates, on application to MAW and Co., Bent 
Works, Brindle ys Salop 


 hyet oR of LINEN FABRIC.—Bad © writing 


»aper to a man who has to write much is one of the miseries 
While driving a steel pen over mc ast descriptions of paper 
ons ¢ and annoyances he encounters! The pen catches or 
a woolly detritus, and a blotch reminds him h 
must clear it 0 of the load it has picked up; or, wh worse, th 
surface is greasy. WARR'S pape is manufactured on an himprove 
principle, fror pure linen mat : rface is of the highest 
finish, and entirely free from these lefects, so much comp! 
and H. 5 v AKR, Manufacturing Stationers and fF 
gh Holborn 


QC sHW KE PPE’S MALVERN 
WATE! t. Huving le ased the Holy Well Spri 

for its purity, 3.8. and ‘co. Cant roduce a3 
ali the CHEMICAL EDIGIN properties which have renders 
the Nassan Spring so celebrated. ‘ ° ywmtinue Manufacturing SODA, 
MAGNESIA and POTASS WATERS and LEMONADE, at Londo 
Liverpool, Bristol, and Derby. 

Every ttle is pr by a Re ed Label bearing their S 


Brkown AND GREEN’S SMOKE-CON. 
fuel, and is 


SELTZER 
at og sl renowne: 
JTZER WATER wit 


rnature. 


KITCHEN RANGE reqnires only half the usna 
ain cure for a smoky chimmey, Their one 
VENTILATING OVEN RANGE is also strong 

Pr repecti a free. —BROWN and GREEN, Mane 

B V. KENNARD and Co., oy Uae 

sc x. ‘and W ILSON, 436, West Strand, Lone 


R. ARNOTT’S SMOKE-CONSUMING 
GRATE and SMOKE-CONSUMING COOKING APPARAT( 3 
for their specimen of which a First-class al was awarde 
F. EDWARDS, SON, and Co. at the Paris Ex ion. The Grate « 
tinues to give every satisfaction, and is now manufactured at prices 
commencing at 50s. By means of this Grate Smoky Chimneys ¢ 
avoided, and a m 40 to 50 p mt. is obtained i 
consumption o t be in daily operation at our Shc 
-street. <A prospectus, with testi 


recommended. 


r-CLASS DR AWING, DINI G, 

d- “ROC )M FURNITURE.—C, NOSOTTI, 293 and 

s now fully completed the arrangement of 

2 Show Rooms, ‘The Stock of Genuine Cabinet Furni 
ound to consist of the choicest English and Foreign Woo 
2 in taste, and of the very best sound ylish workman. 
t! T es charged by many houses for inferior g: 

wn or country. — Manufactory, 3 and 4, Gr 
sl-street 


(Cc arriag ge free) 
DOPE TE WAREHOUSE, 
2A, : alpen London. POPE ‘ 

strongly recomm>* € ns of 4 
the best anc most e 
Best Congou 1 
jest Souchong 
Best Assam Sot 
Best Assam P y 

Lower t Lists on ap 
of Tea or Cofft 


test iGanpowte I . 
Plantation ( offee 
Mocha Coffee 
ication. Two pounds’ v 
» forwar Jed free to all parts of England. 


7mm + N FT ™ 
(J UTTA PERCHA TUBING 
for WATERING GARDENS. — CAUTION. — The best Gut 

Percha only, and stout also (which is more flexible ) is suitable for 
purpose, and not smaller than half-inch bore. cannot be s 
under 4d. and 4)d. per foot. Any offered at lower pric es than thes¢ 
unfit or spurious, and totally worthless for gerden se rvice 
hand branch, stopcock and rose, 5s. 6d, Other sizes for large 
Smaller tube for fountain, &c. 2d., 2}d., and 3d. per foot. 

Tube for speaking pipes, from 34d. to 7d. per foot. 

For manuring land, Linch to 1} inch, stont, from 8d. to 1s. 4d. per foot 

Apply, for IMustrated Price List, to JAMES SHEATH and Co., t 
Patent Guita Percha and India Rubber Factory, 35, Old-street-roa 
Londot 
D E POSIT BA Kk, Leicester - pl: act 

Leicester-square. Established 1847 

Deposits in sums of not less than 1. are received, which may 
added to from time to time, and bear interest at 5. per cent 
annum. 

Depositors for tw 
annum. 

Bills are cashes ed and advances made to responsible persons, in sum 
ranging from to 10091, repayable within three months, or | 
instalments within a year. W. SEALE, Manager 


_ HOUSEHOLDERS’ “LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. Capital, 250,000/. 

The Capital of 250,000/., which has been enlarged for the purposes 

ts profitable Loan System on Real Securities, is divided, for the conve- 

ience of investment and transfer, into 1. Shares, of which 1s. or 


), three, or more years are allowed 6/. per cent. | 


ll be called. The interest upon the paid-up capital of six per ce 
is payable half-yearly, in April and October, and may be received, f 
of charge, either through a Country Banker, or from the Agents of t 
Company 

Applications for Shares, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent 
and to deposit sums of monty, repayable upon notice, with interest 
5 per cent., to be made to RICHARD HODSON, Secretar 

and 16, AC 1¢ am-street, Ade eIphi, | London. 


SEA BATHING.—DOUGLAS. 


Che Castle Mona Hotel 
“AND - AMILY BOARDING- HOUSE 


Established nearly a quarter of a cent 





(Formerly a Ducal residence. 
by the present proprietor), 
QT: ANDS unrivalled for the exquisite beauty 
of its situation, occupying the most central and commandi 
position on the shore of the romantic and picturesque Bay of Dougia 
rrounded by s¢ l acres of pleasure grounds and gardens, abour 
ing with the choi owers and shrubs, and laid out in numer 
promenades, y, and sheltered in all weather, some of them at a 
altitade of several hundred feet above the level of the sea, and com 
manding magnificent views of the surrounding scenery. The groun 
are the only select public promenade in the island, being reserved « 
clusively for the visitors at the hotel and subscribers, The hotel is in 
close proximity to the best marine lodgings, furnished houses, &c., sor 
of which belong to the hotel, and at a convenient distance from the tow» 
thus avoiding the effluvia and other annoyances of the harbour and riv 
The Castle Mona comprises suites of elegant and richly-farnis 
a superb public drawing-room, splendid and capaci 


connected with the hotel is the finest sea-bathing in the world. 1 
arrangements of this establishment will be found most comprehens 
and complete. The table d’hote is liberally and sumptuously supplic« 


An omnibus 
boat, and servants, attend the arrival of every steamer, to convey p2 

ties to the hotel, free of charge. The proprietor of Castle Mona deer 
it necessary to caution the public against the misrepresentatio: 


&e. A tariff of charges will be forwarded on application to M 
HERON. First-class steamers from Liverpool every morning at eleve 
o'clock, and weekly from Dublin and Whitehaven. To render th 
Hotel a desirable winter residence, the proprietor has recently made 
arrangements for warming it with hot air, and the terns will be con- 
siderably reduced to parties remaining the winter, and in the monthis 
of April, May, June, and October. 
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LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in 


the Royal Laundry, and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress 
to be the finest Starch she ever used. Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, 
















&e. &e. 

GISAL CIGARS! SISAL CIGARS!! at 
Ds GOODRICH'’S CIGAR, TOBACCO, and SNUFF STORES 
(established 1780), 407, Oxford-street, London, near 


Box, containing 14 fine Sisal ts for Ls. 9d. ; 
th Box*s, containi ing 109, 12s. 6c None are genuine 
H, N. GOODRICH, A large § k of the most approv 


SH G SUIT 
S 





, FISHIN 


he Cou 


OT ING SUITS 


Walking Suits, Lounging 8S 
Suits for the 


SUITS 






n. 
ywrder from Scotcl 






The Forty-seven Shilling Suits, made to , Heat! 
and Cheviot Tweeds, all wool and th rhiy shrunk, 
by B. Merchant Tailor gent-stre 


BENJAMIN, 
N.B 


—A perfect fit guarantee: d 


SHILLING § 


14s.; 





FORTY-SEVEN 


TROUSERS re 


The 16s 


THE SUITS.— 


Trow sers and Waist 


luced t 
ws. 4 









22s,; Coat, Waistcoat, and Trou , t ) or ler m&§ t 
Heather, and Cheviot Tweeds, a igh 
_ The TWO-GUINEA DRESS t Guinea Dres 
ysers, and the Half-Guinea Waiste by B. BEN 
JAMIN, MERCHANT TAILOR, TRE! ity, 
style. and workmanship, can l 5 } 





rdom. N.B.—A perfec t fit guar ant 


2 EDDING.—ECONOMY, 
and OoMy ORT.—J. and 8. STI 
TRESSES make the most elastic 
desc ription of bedding, blankets, ar 
n, four-post, French, and other s ( 
nt iron and brass bedsteads n th improved 
bedroom furniture of every de corte mn. E 
Quilts in Silk and Cotton Cases.—J 1S. STEER, Bedding, 
and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 13, Oxfor he t, Lor 


GHIRTS 3.—RODGE RS ’S eae E D 

YRAZZA SHIRTS. Important ments havi 
made in these celebrated Shirts, ¢ 
their orders until they have seen the 





DURABILITY, 


PRING and on N¢ H 
t ) 





pa 
Cribs, cots, &c. ; 












SPOR RTING SHIRTS, 





from the most beautiful and novel design son, price 2 2¢ 
and 81s, 6d. the half-dozen. Patterns with f I Ars pos 
two stamps. 
ROGERS and BOURNI — kers xc Imy i z s 8. 






Saint Martin’s-laue, Cha re 
Este ablished 60 ye 
2RAUTIFUL CLEAN 
) W.G. NIXEY'S CHEMICAL EXTRACT 
saves soap and labour, the hands f chay 
jestruction. Sold by Grocers, Che 


each. 
,ANLINESS.—C aut tion to Housek 


‘*S CHEMICAL PREPARATION of BI 


ars 
























i stoves without waste lust he | 
autioned against base and unprincipled imitations of 
which, with a view to great ' I ve 
Nixey” and the Government stamp H 
“ througho ‘ W NIXEY - 





oug t the kingd 
at, Soho. 
AUTION.—TO 


CHANTS gantry 
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PERMANE 


selling 
BOND'S 












at Tam the original and s 

1 Article, and do not emy ar , or horise any Pp “ 
8 to represent themselves as coming from my Est A nlishn: ve for 
the purpose of selling the Ink. This Caution is published by m 
to prevent further impos upon the public, a 8 3 vt 

ysel 

E. R. BOND, Sole Executri x and Wid P the late Joun B 





Long-lane, W. est Smithfield, Lond 
To avoid disap’ pointment from the substit 
areful to ask for the genuine Bond's Pp r 
further to distinguish it, observe th 
any time been prepared by him, the Inv 


H. MIL LS’ LONDON. M ADE 


EVE R and other WAT( Bn S are ur 












XPENNY SIZE is, or 
mtor and Proprietor. 


PATEN' 


for their dt 


has at 












bility, accuracy of performance, w pl Everv w 
Ww arranted, and kept in order free for twelve months 
ca2u = 1 
Gold horizontal Watches, ered lials. welled... 410 0 
Ditto ditto superior quality . 6 6 f 1910 0 
Ditto Lever ditto, 10 holes jewelled 610 0 1212 0 
Ditto best London me 10 10 21 0 0 
Silver horizontal ditto, 4 holes jewelled oe 2 5 0 10 @ 
Ditto Lever ditto ‘i a 3 0 0 410 0 
Ditto ditto, very superior London mad 44 710 0 


rd ar nd Al bert Chains, 

&c., all of the 
et of Patterns 
e above for- 

I NEY MILLS 





unusually extensive sto 
Diamond and other Rings, 
latest and most approved Designs. 
and Prices sent free to any part 
warded free, on receiving Post-off 
71 and 172, Oxford-street, London. 


MARK YOUR LINEN 


HE PEN SUPERSEDE D.—Th e Most 


and best method of 






riptive Pamp 
y oft 
yayable to H 





pen y; 





tt 


permanent, } 
TRO. SILVER 











Coarse Towels, Books, &c., is with the Pp ATI zN T EI 
PLA Any person can use them. 
cate from Dr. Sheridan Musp S.E.--“ Several trials 
eton's Electro-Silver ‘Plates ind to ¥ ince them 
8 an The letters are di ly I a p black colour 
and after long boiling in strong so oda they rema unaltered.” — 


SHERIDAN MUSPRATT. 
“College of Chemistry, Liverpool, May 15 
Initial plate, ls.; name, set of numbers, 
3, with directions (to 

and sole patentee, T. CU! 

Martin's-lane 


GLAC K'S 
A and most 
its silve 
Spoons, 










te 8 
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the hardest 
© re stains 
rable 












NICKEL SILVE R is 


perfe 





as 





Pots, & 


Forks, C 








twelfth the price o' vill be sent on re seipt 
»f 10 postage stamps. 
Strong Thread King’s 
Per dozen Fiddle. Pattern. P. rattern 
) 


Table Spoons and Forks ........ 
Dessert ditto ... 
Tea Spoons 











Ni 
prope 


Is a coating of Silver over 
Metals possessing such valuable 


and wear equal to Sterling Silver. 
Wile Pattern Threac 
£ c £404 £s.d 
Table Forks, per dozen 1 10 0to2 00 2160 
Dessert ditto , ws J c 


0to2 0 0 
0to1l1l10 0 





Table Spoons . 
Dessert ditto 
Tea Spoons . - 012 Vtc018 0 1 56 
SLACK’'S T ABLE ¢ TLERY AND FURNISHING IRONMONGE RY 
been celebrated for nearly Fifty years for quality and cheapness. 

Balance Handled Ivory Table Knives, 14s., 18s., and 20s. per dozen. 
Deserts re l4s., and 5s. 6d. per doz. Carvers 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 
6s. 6d. air, 

SLACKS Catalogue, with 200 Drawings and prices, may be had 
= or post-free, of RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 356, Strand, 
ondon, 









Orders above 2. delivered Carriage Free 
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remedies for bad 1! 


OLLOWAY’S 


incontrovertible 


a AND PILLS | 
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shemist of 

























| Salford, reports in a com nication to Professor - Holl od y that Mrs 
| Holmes, of Albert-street, S 1, suffere d from a b « for opwards 
of thre ars, during which period she coul er sh or 
boot—in fact, suffered extreme torture. She w induced t 
try Holloway's Ointment and Pills, and r ar 
weeks t vounds in h 1 8 were npietely cr ca ! WwW 
Ik any reasonable dista rs t x} 
out the world; at Prof-ssor He 8, 244 1 
Londor und 89, Maiden-latr A, ( stanti- 
nople ( pit Smyr 
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Pate warerooms also contai 
every variet factur as we 1 n 
ger nl asso’ nt of Bed a 1 Be oom Furni 
AND SON'S I D CATALOGUE 
3 Beane Bed 1g designs and prices of t 
sent fre HEAL and SON, 196, T ! 
following an E XTRACT from the 
t g ’ slat f the I = 
t I 1¢ if Pisislane Of Louden; 1 I F. 
( : by I gman and Co ‘ 
It is nall defect in this compilation (speaking of I 
I that we have no purgative mass but wha ntains aloes; yet 
ve kn that hemorrhoidal persons ca t bear aloes, except it | 
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\ Mine I Majesty's es I 
. 1G STRI S PUMP-ROOY 1 
Pr NADES f s tr € 8 
s tandt 1 s now open f 
second seasor y highest medical - 
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nd Co n Regent-street (west 
s in London and the pro- 
I ttled Mineral \ 





















fSTRUVE Son the » label, and on b . 
(TEETH —By her Ma ’s Royal Letters 
Pa = -invent d applicatio . 
y= ed W INDIA RUBBER in t 
va 














~street 


Eldon-square, Newcastle-on-Tyn¢ 


BEST FOOD _ 


[He FOR 
INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBIN 





CHILDREN, 
YSON’S PATENT BARI EY 
1 te has not ly 
Y but has 
and is ac- 
. nutritious, and 
»ved for making a 7 


ning Broths or Soups, 


B ,y Water in F 

f her Majesty ar 
to every 
i ed 


for making Supe 
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become of Be neré ab use 












class of 
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for thick 





thirty ye on 
tion as the purest far 
ri gocher rmaking a yj 


















recil 
er, ead a 
ce llent food for Infants and Chil 
IN, BELLVILI 
t lborn, London. 
and Patent Gr 
ae these prep 
fully inform the 
enve lopec d in the » purest Tin F 





cham 





rats, de- 








a perfectly 
that every pack 
over which is the usual a 


tion, re espe 














Sold hy ll respecte le ¢ 
Country, in Packt of € 
and 103. each. 

DR. DE JONGH’S 

LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER Ort. 

Entirely fr auseous fl avour ant | a 
h spe 1d uniform 
CONS sU MP TION, BRI INC HI’ r 1s, ‘AST HMA, 
;OUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES 





RICKETS 

SCROFULOUS 
and effic 
nd expr 


INFANTILE 


of the SKIN, NEURALGIA, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, and al 
omen rewarded for its purity 
and the Netherlands, 
olice of Prussia 


WASTING, 
AFFECTIONS 
acy by the Governments of 


an *tioned by the Royal 





essly san 








FFICIAL REPORT OF THE ROYAL SANITARY POLICE 
OF PRUSSIA 
Tn answer to your letter of the 2nd ult., requesting permission to sell 
Dr. De Jongh’s Cod Liver Oil in bottles, ac om pan ied by his stamp and 


signature, the Royal Police of Prussia (Kénigliches-polizei Praesidium 
has the honour of informing you that it has caused the Oil to be sul 








| mitted to an official investigation, and that the result of such investi- 


gation has proved it to be not only the genuine Cod Liver Oil, but, still 
further, that it is of a kind which distinguishes itself from the Cod Liver 
Oil in ordinary use alike by its taste and chemical composition. Con- 
sidering, moreover, that it has come to their kn »wledge that physicians 
generally recommend the use of Dr. De Jongh's Oil in preference to the 
Cod Liver Oil in ordinary use, the Royal Police accedes to your request. 
K6NIGLICHES-POLIZEI PRAESIDIUM, 1° ABTHEILUNG 
Jan, 23, 1851 








Berlin, ¢ 





Sold Wholesale and Retail, in bottles capsuled and labelled with 
Dr. de Jongh’s Stamp and Signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARB 





GENUINE, by ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., sole British Consignees, 
77, STRAND, London ; and by many respectable Chemists and Drug- 


gists throughout the United Kingdom 
Half-pints (10 ounces), 2s. 6d. ; 
(40 ounces), 9s. IMPERIAL MEASUR 





siete @ 0 ounces), 4s.94 Quarts 
E i] 


I 
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KAUN'S “ANATOMIC AL MUS SEUM, 





yr 





oventry-street, Leicester-square pen, for Gentlemen 
m 10 till 10, containing upwards of 10 00 Mc s and Prepa- 
ustrat y part of the human frame in health and 











» ra , &c. Lectures delivered at 12, nd half- 

nit . Sexton, F.R.G.S.; and at 4 p.n isely, by 
Kahr - 
1’: TDROF ATHIC 

Park, near 
3 + gu $ per 

1 $ week. Farm-house 
dant, 4. 1 week 


RICK THOMSON, Secretary 
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RHE U henas TIC PILLS 








s sone of t fits es f modern 
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HARSANT, 229, 8 t Me Vendors. 
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1s. 1 Md] 
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L « News, July 19, 185 
uses, 3s. 9. and 6s. 6d. T money ret 
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mn date is ROSALIE COUP PELL LE ve Guano 
Whiskers. M 
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£ l *k Ser l 
excellent moustach Mr. Y 
pair of whiskers. I want two 
Kk NOW THYSELF.—The secret art of dis 
a vering the true CHARACTER Soy seme ode ALS, fr t 
peculiarities of their HANDWRITING, has long 
MARIE COUPEI LE, with astonishing succes H 
tic re both and detailed, differing nr 
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in whom they 
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6Y, ¢ 
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astle-street, Oxf 
le stail 






a minute land mor 








ions, virtuc 8, &c., of the writer, with many other t 
unsusp i 1 pleased with the accurate deseriptior 
given of myself.”’- s Jones. “My friends pronounce it 
fu Mr. C. Gor ‘Your skill is certainly wond _ 
Gadsby. 


Ww 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most 
ve invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of 
hurtful in its effects, is here avoided; a soft 


1 spring, so often 
while the 


bandage being worn round the body, requisite resisting 
power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT Lt VER 
fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be de and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may Se he ad, and 
the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circum 
ference of the body, two ine hes below the hips, being sent to the Manu 


fact 








irer, Mr. WHITE. , Piccadilly, London. 
Price of a Single 188, 4 2ls., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1 
rice of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, ls. Sd 


Post-office Orders to beSmade payable to JOHN WHIT E, Post-office, 
Piccadilly. 


) LASTIC 


4 


the Faculty as being peouliarly ELASTIC 


STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, 
&c.—The material of which these are made is recoramended by 
and COMPRESSIBLE, and 


the best Invention for giving efficient and permanent support in alP 


cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of 
VEINS, 


and 
each; 


the LEGS, VARICOSE 
It is porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
Price from 7s. 6d. to 16s 


SPRAINS, &c. 

is omens val like an ordinary stocking. 
postag’ 

JOHN W T HITE, Marufacturer, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
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Just published, 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 
HE NEW LAW and PRACTICE 
JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES, WITH and WITHOUT LI 
LIABILITY. By EDWARD W. COX q., Barrister-< 7 
7s. 6d. cloth ; 9s. half-bound ; 10s. boun The following are tt 
CONTENTS.—INTRODUCTION. 
Law of Partnership Rot ation of director 
Definition of Limited Liability 
Advantages of Limited Liabilit y 
What Companies may be for med 
with Limited Liability 
What Companies may 
formed 
Position of Insurance Companies 
under the new law j 
What is to be done by existing 
Companies | 
1. By completely registered Com- 
st 
2 gaz Limited Liability Compa- 
ies 
"By other Companies 
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How an individual t 
ob'ain Limited I lity 
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A small boar« 
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Directors, 
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ation of the new law 
Care to 
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Place of business 
Objects of C ompe any 
If Liability is to b 
The nomina! capital 
Number of shares 
Suggestions as to 
Memorandum of associat 
Articles of association 
Form of 
Regulations ot table 
Articles should be subs 
Fees on registration 
Effect of registration Pc 
Prospectus of Company Bu 
Preparation of 
Statement of Objects of 
Form of 
Advertisement of 
Allotment of Shares 
Form of 
Application for, 
paid 
Articles of association 
Regulations of a Company 
As toshares 
Transmission ofsharez 
Forfeiture of shares 
Increase of capital 
Ge neral meetings 
es of shareholders 
Proxies 
rhe directors 
Powers of directors 
Disqualification of director 
Suggestions as to 
rhe Joint-Stock Com 
N.B.—Sent to any person 
addressed to JOHN CROCKFORD, 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


SE COND-HAND COPIES of the 
WORKS are NOW ON SALE at 
MUDIE’S SELEC T LIBRARY. 

Memoirs of Sydney Smith, 12s,—Macaulay’s England, Vols. 11]. an 

TV., 2ls.—Oliphant’s Transcaucasian Campaign, 5s.—Taylor’s Adven- 

tures in the Crimea, 9s.—Sandwith's Siege of Kars, 5s.—Montalem- 

bert’s Political Future of England, 3s. —Our Tent in the Crimea, 4s. 6d 
Guizot's Life of Richard Cromwell, 15s.- Huntley's California, 6s.- 

Prescott’s Philip the Second, 7s.— Ol Court Suburb, by Leig 

Hur 8. 6 1 —Lawrence's Life of Fielding. 4s.—Monteith’s Kars ies 

Erzeroum, 7s.—Paul Ferroll, 5s.—Amberhill, a Tale, 6s.—After Dark, 

by Wilkie Collins, 7s.—Burton’s Mec 8s.—El Me edinah, l4s.— 

Sunbury’s Travels in Northern Europe, 2s.—Ballar - ge ‘s Selections 

( ‘arlyle, 4s.—Harry Coverdale’s K 


ry 0 
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Services of noti 
wer of Compan 
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eetings 


ary me 


Returns to be 
Winding-up of Cor 
When a Com} 
where deposit 

The Court for wi 

Official liquidators 

Duties of 

tment of soli 
contribut 
abilities of 


Proceedings of winding-uy 
When a Company may be wound 


ces of winding-ny 
1 of Company 
Repeal of former Acts 
t 1856 (19 & 2 . ©. 47), Ww 
osing a post-o order for 
29, Essex-str , Strand 


following 


Courtsi 
Addell’s History of Rome, 18s. 
tic .—Mozley on Predestina 
Raikes's Journal, Vols. I. and I1., 9s,—Modern Painters, Vol. IIL, 
Cleve Hall, 4s.—Scott’s Travels in Denmark, 5s.—The Ring a and ‘the 
Veil, by J. A. St. John, 10s. 6d.—Wortabet’s Syria and the Syri 
Memoirs of Mrs. a rbert, 5s.—Doran’s Queens of the Ho 
lanover, 9s.—Curzon's ene. 2s. 6d. —Inside Se bastopol, 5s.- 
eaf, by the Author of “ Margaret Maitland,” 7s. 6¢.—Seymour’s Russia 
and the Sea of Azoff, ds. -Hamley’s Story of the Campaign, 
Lady Lee’s Widowhood, 6s.—Mammon, by Mrs. Gore, 5s.—Gertrude, by 
Mrs. Trollope, 5s.—Heartsease, or the Brother's Wife, 4s.—Mrs. 
berly’s Journal of the War, 4s.—Lady Bird, by Lady G. F ullarton, 5s.— 
Lewes’s Life of Goethe, 15s.—Oliphant's Minnesota, or Travels in the 
Far West, 5s.—Shores of the Black Sea, 4s.—Katharine Ashton, edited 
by Rev. W. Sewell, 4s.—Westward Ho! by Kingsley, 10s. 6¢.—Laura 
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